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President i Page 


Greetings: And this is written to you with that warmth of 
kinship that grows out of a common liking for folklore. We make 
a special point of this friendly feeling because we recall too well 
another less peaceful time when the same word printed boldly, 
officially and with proper seal carried a rather impersonal feeling 
of cold duty. But no matter that somewhat unpleasant past, it now 


seems a fitting way to inaugrate our first page. So again greetings 
to you and thanks for the rare privilege of this page. 

Too few folklorists ever look behind the subject to what might 
be called the philosophy of folklore. Perhaps this is as it should 
be because the word philosophy seems almost too pretentious 
for folklore—a sort of ‘‘putting on airs” as grandma used to say. 
Folklore has the charm of simplicity. Be that as it may, if we were 
to take a quick peek behind folklore, we might find that the myths 
man lives by may be on some occasions as important, and in other 
cases even more important, in the cultural and political develop- 
ment of man than the so-called “historical truths” of life. The 
lore man creates about himself and others, the way he passes it 
on, may reveal more about human beings than the “official docu- 
ments of life.” 

So stop, cock an ear and listen about you for the stories and 
the music that come up from the land. You too can hear America 
singing. If you love to collect and write folklore or if you just 
plain love to read it, do one or the other or both and get others 
to do the same. This year let’s have more memberships and more 
manuscripts than ever before. 


M.A.R. 





THE AMAZING FOX SISTERS 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


—Hamlet. 
And yet in spite of the universal world which we see, there is another 
world, quite as far-spreading, quite as close to us, and more wonderful; 
another world all around us, though we see it not .... All around us 
are numberless objects, coming and going, watching, working, or waiting, 
which we see not: this is that other world, which the eyes reach not unto, 
but faith only. 


—Cardinal Newman. 


EFORE the transatlantic cable was laid, the country be- 

gan to hear incredible rumors in the year 1848 that a 

“cable line” across the Styx had finally been established. 
The connection between the living and the dead consisted, it 
was averred, not of coherent, verbal messages, but of groups of 
sharp, distinct, audible raps that had to be interpreted. It was 
not, by any means, the first time in the history of man that knock- 
ings indicated the presence of beings that were sensuously imper- 
ceivable. Raps emanating from myterious sources had been re- 
ported by Melanchthon at Oppenheim, Germany, in 1520; by 
Mr. Mompesson at Tedworth, England, in 1661; and by John 
Wesley in the Epworth vicarage of his father in 1716. Before 
1848, however, there had been no attempt to discover meaning 
in these seemingly pointless manifestations in quasi-haunted 
houses of supramundane occupants. Now, for the first time, com- 
munication with the agents of these inexplicable noises had been 
achieved. The movement of Spiritualism sprang from rappings, 
made allegedly by disembodied spirits, in a little cottage in 
western New York State. 
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Every detail of this communication between the living and 
the dead was marked by inauspiciousness, but nothing is more 
democratic than the beginning of a religious cult. The circum- 
stances were lowly, the actors humble, the place remote, and 
the communication sordid, being based on no higher motive 
than revenge. The knockings were transmitted to mere children 
as mediums—one fifteen and the other twelve. The sisters lived 
with their parents in a small farmhouse, located about thirty 
miles east of Rochester, in a tiny hamlet called Hydesville, Wayne 
County. They were the daughters of a Methodist farmer named 
John D. Fox, whose reputation in the community was impecca- 
ble. The spirit who had selected these youngsters as mediums for 
communication with the living was an obscure, murdered ped- 
dler, who cried from the grave for vengeance. 

In a discovery that many have deemed “the most important 
thing that America has given to the commonweal of the world,” ! 
a neighbor began to call off the letters of the alphabet, pausing 
after each letter for the intelligence initiating the raps to signify 
the correct ones by knocking. In this manner, the victim of the 
murder disclosed his name as Charles B. Rosma. At the time of 
his death he was thirty-one years of age and the head of a family, 


comprising a wife and five children. He had been slain five 


years before in the east room of the very house then occupied 
by the Fox family. His murderer, a former tenant of the cottage, 
was impelled to slash the victim’s throat with a butcher's knife 
in order to take possession of the five hundred dollars which he 
carried on his person. After the victim’s body had been carried 
through the buttery of the cottage and down the stairway, it was 
buried in the center of the cellar, ten feet below the surface of 
the ground. 

The orthography of the messages was “decidedly bad,” * but 
the atrocious spelling could logically be ascribed to an educational 
deficiency in the reincarnated peddler. Other circumstances of the 
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spirit’s story, however, do not admit of such facile explanation. 
No proof was ever found of the mortal existence of a peddler 
named Charles B. Rosma. Again, the disappearance of this man, 
who had a wife and five children, created no stir, despite the 
wide publicity that the case was subsequently accorded. Local 
suspicion for the murder fastened itself upon a man named Bell, 
who was then living in Lyons, New York, but who had once 
tenanted the Hydesville farmhouse. Under the imputation of 
murder, Bell produced a certificate of good character, signed 
by forty-four persons. Against this, the accusation of a disem- 
bodied spirit was hardly enough to incriminate him. 

Soon after these spiritual revelations, digging in the cellar 
was begun by Mr. Fox, assisted by others, but the search for a 
corpse in the murder allegations was abandoned when the dig- 
gers struck water at the depth of three feet. In the summer of 
1848, Mr. Fox with others resumed his digging in the cellar. At 


the depth of five feet he first found a plank, and later, hair and 
bones, which were pronounced by expert medical testimony to 
belong to a human skeleton. Not until fifty-six years later, after 
both Fox sisters were dead, was a further discovery made. For its 
issue of November 23, 1904, the Boston Journal, a non-Spiritual- 
istic newspaper, announced the finding of a complete skeleton 
in Hydesville: 


Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1904.—The skeleton of the man 
supposed to have caused the rappings first heard by the Fox 
sisters in 1848 has been found in the walls of the house occu- 
pied by the sisters, and clears them from the only shadow of 
doubt held concerning their sincerity in the discovery of 
spirit communication. 

The Fox sisters declared they learned to communicate 
with the spirit of a man, and that he told them he had been 
murdered and buried in the cellar. Repeated excavations 
failed to locate the body and thus give proof positive of 
their story. 

The discovery was made by school-children playing in 
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the cellar of the building in Hydesville known as the “Spook 
House,” where the Fox sisters heard the wonderful rappings. 
William H. Hyde, a reputable citizen of Clyde, who owns the 
house, made an investigation and found an almost entire 
human skeleton between the earth and crumbling cellar 
walls, undoubtedly that of the wandering pedlar who it was 
claimed was murdered in the east room of the house, and 
whose body was hidden in the cellar.’ 


The weakness in this confirmation is the discrepancy in re- 
gard to the place where the body was buried. The spirit main- 
tained that his corpse was interred in the middle of the cellar; 
it was found in one of the walls. It does not reflect credit upon 
the omniscience of spirits when they cannot tell precisely where 
their corporeal remains lie. The discovery of the skeleton, not- 
withstanding its location in the Hydesville house, was a source 
of keen satisfaction to the believers in Spiritualism. The confirm- 
ed Spiritualist, A. Conan Doyle, pointed out that “these dis- 
coveries settle the question for ever and prove conclusively that 
there was a crime committed in the house, and that this crime 
was indicated by psychic means.” 4 

In the cellar wall of the house, along with the skeleton, was 
found a peddlar’s trunk. In April of 1916, the Hydesville cottage 
was moved to Lily Dale in Chautauqua County to become every 
summer a shrine for Spiritualists. Among the sacred relics it 
contains is a peddler’s tin trunk. 

The Hydesville farmhouse apparently had an uncanny reputa- 
tion in the neighborhood long before it was occupied by Mr. 
Fox and his family on December 11, 1847. In the year 1843-4, 
when it was tenanted by Mr. Bell, the one on whom the onus of 
murder came to rest, the house was the scene of mysterious mani- 
festations. During the last three months of Bell’s occupancy, he 
and his wife were joined by a young girl, Lucretia Pulver, who 
was about fifteen years of age. After the house sprang into local 
prominence and while the unaccountable occurrences that took 
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place within its walls were under investigation, Lucretia Pul- 
ver signed on April 11, 1848, the follawing dennacitinn tn u h 


Pe 
avav See AWAAYUTT hg Wu PUCECEUES ty VWVLIAUIL 


she was ‘“‘willing to swear . . . if necessary”: 


I lived in this house all one winter, in the family of Mr. — ——. 
I worked for them part of the time, and a part of the time 
I boarded and went to school. I lived there about three 
months. During the latter part of the time I was there I 
heard these knockings frequently, in the bedroom, under 
the foot of the bed. I heard it a number of nights, as I slept 
in the bedroom nearly all the time that I stayed there. One 
night I thought I heard a man walking in the buttery. The 
buttery is near the bedroom, with a stairway between the 
two. Miss Amelia Losey stayed with me that night. She also 
heard the noise, and we were both much frightened, and 
got up and fastened down the windows, and fastened the 
door. It sounded as if a person walked through the buttery, 
down cellar, and part way across the cellar bottom, and then 
the noise ceased. There was no one else in the house at the 
time except my little brother, who was asleep in the same 
room with us. This was about twelve o’clock I should think. 
We did not go to bed until after eleven, but had not been 
asleep when we heard it striking. Mr. and Mrs. ——— had 
gone to Loch Berlin, to be gone till the next day. . . . I did 
not (and do not now) know what to think of the noises I 
have heard. The dog would sit under the bedroom window 
and howl all night long.5 


Lucretia’s mother, Mrs. Anna Pulver, was a frequent caller 
at the house during its tenancy by the Bells. Her warping bars 
were in their house, and to it she frequently repaired to do her 
work. Although she herself never saw or heard anything for 
which she could not account, she testified that Mrs. Bell had com- 
plained to her about frequent disturbances in the farmhouse: 


One morning when I went there Mrs. ——— told me that 
she felt very badly; that she had not slept much the night 
before. When I asked her what the matter was, she said 
she didn’t know but it was the fidgets; but she thought she 
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heard something walking about from one room to another, 
and that she and Mr. ——— got up and fastened the windows 
down. She felt safe after that. I heard her speak about hear- 
ing sounds after that which she could not account for.® 


During the years 1846-7, the Hydesville house was tenanted 
for about eighteen months by a poor laborer, named Michael 
Weekman, and his family. One evening about nine o'clock, as 
Weekman was about to retire, he heard a rapping on the out- 
side door. When he opened it, no one was at the threshold. A 
little later, the rapping was repeated, with louder knocks on the 
door. With more alacrity Weekman stepped to the door, opened 
it, and even ventured into the street in a futile search to find 
the knocker. When he returned to the house, he placed his hand 
on the latch of the closed door to jerk it open promptly if the 
summons were repeated. The rapping occurred for the third time. 
Instantly Weekman threw wide open the door and sprang into the 
street. The dark vicinity of the house was empty of human occu- 
pant.’ 

With the passage of time the Weekmans came to learn that 
this mystifying performance on the part of some visually imper- 
ceivable agent was only the prelude to a succession of inexplicable, 
nocturnal occurrences. They learned, too, that the strange mani- 
festations took other forms than that of mere rapping. 


One night Mrs. Weekman heard what she deemed to be the 
footsteps of some one walking in the cellar. Another night 
Mr. Weekman and his wife were disturbed by hearing a 
scream from their child, a girl about eight years of age. 
This happened at midnight. They went to her, and she told 
them that something like a hand passed over her face and 
head. It seemed cold, and so badly had she been frightened 
that it was some time before she could be induced to tell 
her parents the cause of her alarm, nor would she consent 
to sleep in the same room for several nights afterward. . . . 
At one time Mr. Weekman heard his name called. (I was 
away that night sitting up with a sick person.) He was 
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awakened, and supposed some one wanted him. He sat up in 
bed for some time, but heard no more. We never found out 
what or who called him. 


At one time Mrs. James C. Lape lived in the house with the 
Weekmans. To her the spectral tenant of the Hydesville cottage 
actually appeared in tangible form: 


There was but one door in the bedroom. When I was doing 
my work, I saw a man in the bedroom joining the kitchen. 
I saw the man distinctly. I was frightened. I had been in the 
kitchen a long time, and knew that nobody could have gone 
into that room. The man stood facing me when I saw him. 
He did not speak, nor did I hear any noise at the time. He 
had on light pants, black frock coat, and cloth cap. He was 
of medium size. I knew of no person in that vicinity who 
would answer that description. Mrs. Weekman was in another 
part of the house at that time. I left the room, and when I 
returned with Mrs. Weekman there was no person there. 
She thought it was some person who wanted to frighten me; 
but we were never able to ascertain who or what it was. I 
have always thought and still do think that it was super- 
natural. I had never been a believer in such things until I 
saw this.° 


All in all, the period during the investigation was a fruitful 
one for recollection. I add one more deposition, that of a former 
tenant of the house, to test the validity of the accumulated evi- 
dence of a positive nature that confirmed the existence of a supra- 
mundane guest. The countermanding testimony of William 
Deusler, a neighbor who lived within a few rods of the house, 
shakes conviction that the cottage harbored a spirit: 


I lived in the same house about seven years ago, and at that 
time never heard any noises of the kind in and about the 
premises. I have understood from Johnston and others who 
have lived there before -—— moved there, that there were no 
such sounds heard there while they occupied the house. I 
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never believed in haunted houses, or heard or saw anything 
but what I could account for before.!° 


Deusler had taken a conspicuous and an energetic part in the 
questioning of the peddler’s spirit after communication with it 
had once been established by the Fox family. It was Deusler who 
immortalized himself on the scrolls of Spiritualism by using the 
alphabet as a means of obtaining the spirit’s name. 

On December 11, 1847, Mr. Fox moved from Rochester to 
take residence with his wife and his two daughters, Margaret (or 
Margaretta) and Kate (or Catherine), in the Hydesville farm- 
house. The Fox couple had six living children, but only one other, 
a much older daughter named Leah, need be considered. Dur- 
ing the time of Mr. Fox’s removal to Hydesville, thirty-four-year- 
old Leah was teaching music in Rochester. For three months the 
family enjoyed a peace that they were never to experience again. 

During the latter part of March in 1848, according to Mrs. 
Fox’s statement made on April 11, the family was first disturbed 
by strange sounds in the east bedroom of the house. They re- 
sembled the sounds of someone’s knocking on the floor, and 
though they were not very loud, they jarred the bedsteads and 
chairs in the room. Margaret and Kate, who became alarmed, 
were taken into the same bedroom with their parents. With a 
lighted candle Mr. and Mrs. Fox made a fruitless search through 
the house to find the source of the noises. The rapping persisted 
until Mrs. Fox fell asleep about midnight. 

On the night of Thursday, March 30, the family was disturbed 
continuously. The noises were heard in all parts of the house. 
During the course of more investigation, Mr. Fox stationed him- 
self outside one of the doors while Mrs. Fox stood inside, and 
the knocks were heard on the very door between them. In addi- 
tion, the couple heard the sounds of footsteps in the pantry and 
downstairs. 

By Friday night, March 31, the couple was exhausted after a 
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succession of sleepless nights and of frustrated attempts to probe 
the mystery. Mrs. Fox retired before dark, grimly determined on 
winning sleep. Mr. Fox had not yet gone to bed. The hope of 
reprieve from the disturbing noises, for which they prayed, was 
soon shattered when the sounds of knocking commenced. This 
proved to be the epochal evening on which, according to Spiri- 
tualists, the Fox children inadvertently stumbled upon a means 
of communicating with those beyond the pale of life. “It was 
on this night,” asserted A. Conan Doyle, “that one of the great 
points of psychic evolution was reached.” ‘+ The two children 
in the other bed heard the rapping and flippantly tried to dupli- 
cate the sounds by snapping their fingers. One of the children 
challenged the mysterious force eliciting the manifestations to 
imitate her. The weird repartee proved the existence of an inde- 
pendent intelligence behind the force. 

Because this incident, in the opinion of Spiritualists, marks 
“the advent of the greatest spiritual revelation of modern 
times,” '* I quote the details of it from Mrs. Fox’s deposition: 


My youngest child [Cathie] said: “Mr. Splitfoot, do as I do,” 
clapping her hands. The sound instantly followed her with 
the same number of raps. When she stopped the sound ceased 
for a short time. Then Margaretta said, in sport: “Now do 
just as I do; count one, two, three, four,” striking one hand 
against the other at the same time, and raps came as before. 
She was afraid to repeat them. Then Cathie said, in her 
childish simplicity: “O, mother, I know what it is; tomorrow 
is April-fool day, and it’s somebody trying to fool us.” I then 
thought I would put a test that no one in the place could 
answer. I asked the noise to rap my different children’s 
ages, successively. Instantly each one of my children’s ages 
was given correctly, pausing between them sufficiently long 
to individualize them until the seventh, at which a longer 
pause was made, and then three more emphatic raps were 
given, corresponding to the age of the little one that died, 
which was my youngest child. I then asked: “Is this a human 
being that answers my questions so correctly?” There was no 
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rap. I asked: “Is it a spirit? If it is, make two raps.” Two 
sounds were given as soon as the request was made. I then 
said: “If it was an injured spirit, make two raps,” which 
were instantly made, causing the house to tremble. I asked, 
“Were you injured in this house?” The answer was given 
as before. “Is the person living that injured you?” Answered 
by raps in the same manner. I ascertained by the same method 
that it was a man, aged thirty-one years; that he had been 
murdered in this house, and his remains were buried in the 
cellar; that his family consisted of a wife and five children, 
two sons and three daughters, all living at the time of his 
death, but that his wife had since died. I asked: “Will you 
continue to rap if I call my neighbors that they may hear it, 
too!” The raps were loud in the affirmative. My husband went 
and called in Mrs. Redfield (our nearest neighbor). She is 
a very candid woman. The girls were sitting up in bed cling- 
ing to each other and trembling with terror. I think I was 
as calm as I am now. Mrs. Redfield came immediately (this 
was about half-past seven) , thinking she would have a laugh 
at the children; but when she saw them pale with fright, 
and nearly speechless, she was amazed, and believed there 
was something more serious than she had supposed. I asked 
a few questions for her, and was answered as before. He 
told her age exactly.'® 


These manifestations caused a great commotion in the vil- 
lage. Neighbors converted the humble cottage into a weird and 
novel court of inquiry. The next day the house was filled to 
overflowing. That evening many questions were asked and 
answered correctly—by raps, if the question required an affirma- 
tive answer, or by silence, if the question called for a negative 
answer. If the answer required a figure, the total number of raps 
given in response designated the figure called for. The signal for 
the alphabet was soon understood to be five raps in quick succes- 
sion. Experiments were carried further, and in answer to queries, 


entire names and sentences of considerable length were spelled 
out, raps signifying the choice of particular letters of the alpha- 
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bet. As word of these strange occurrences spread throughout the 
countryside, crowds converged upon the little Hydesville cot- 
tage. When the sounds commenced on the evening of Saturday, 
April 1, the ranks of the curious had swollen to more than three 
hundred. After Sunday, April 2, the raps were heard in the day- 
time as well as in the night time by all who could squeeze into 
the house. 

The distinction bestowed upon the Fox family by the spirit 
in selecting it as his medium of communication had serious 
repercussions. Mrs. Fox’s hair turned white within a week. Public 
opinion in the town turned against the family and forced its with- 
drawal from church membership. The spirit followed the family 
to its new abode in the home of David Fox, a son, who lived 
about two miles distant. 

It was not until early in May of 1848, that the oldest daughter, 
Leah, first heard in Rochester of the mysterious occurrences in 
her parents’ home in Hydesville. One day while she was giving 
music lessons in the home of Mr. Little, a printer by trade, Mrs. 
Little entered the room with the proof sheets of a pamphlet writ- 
ten by E. Lewis of Canandaigua, New York. Lewis had visited 
Hydesville on April 11, 1848; had interviewed the members of 
the Fox family, along with about twenty neighbors; and had 
given their depositions, embodied in an account of the Hydes- 
ville events, to Mr. Little to print. (No copy of this introuvable 
pamphlet seems to exist, but writers on Spiritualism make liberal 
quotations from it, which may be used with caution.) 

After Leah had read the contents, she hastily packed and 
promptly took a night packet on the Erie Canal to Newark in 
Wayne County. When she finally reached Hydesville, she found 
the house deserted. Her distraught parents had vacated the house 
to find tranquillity in the home of their son. After remaining for 
about two weeks at her brother’s house, where she was accorded 
ample proof of the reality of the rappings, she returned to 
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Rochester with her mother and Kate, leaving Margaret with her 
brother. The separation of the two children, it was thought, would 
put an end to the rappings. This ruse only proved that the family 
was dogged, not by one, but by a multiplicity of spirits. ‘The rap- 
pings manifested themselves on the canal boat to Rochester at 
the same time that they continued in the home of David. ‘The 
spirits became quite bold and rapped loudly,” ** but the clamor 
made by the other passengers and by the boat’s going through the 
locks made the journey of the Foxes less obtrusive than it might 
have been. 


Upon returning to her living quarters in Rochester, Leah 
was chagrined to find that a large group of uninvited spirits had 
assumed possession of the place. One evening they frollicked with 
unrestrained enthusiasm for an invisible audience, and hearty 
applause followed the rhythmic beat in the performance of an 
unseen clog dancer. Leah moved to a double house on Prospect 


Street, never before occupied. If she proposed to elude the spirits, 
she was disappointed. 

A Quaker of Rochester and a friend of the family, Isaac Post, 
who later became a medium himself, recommended the use of 
the alphabet once more to obtain connected messages from the 
spirit band. He probably entertained some idea that the spirits 
had something important to impart and that their noises were 
the means they employed to attract the attention of the stupid 
mortals with whom they were constrained to deal. Mr. Post was 
disappointed. The statement that “we are all your dear friends 
and relatives” 1° and the names of deceased relatives and friends 
of the Fox family were all that the séance produced. 

Margaret finally joined her two sisters and mother in Roches- 
ter, where misfortune hounded the four of them. The disturbed 
occupants of the other part of the two-family house on Prospect 
Street swore out a warrant for their eviction. When the Foxes 
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moved to a cottage on Troup Street, the “dear friends and 
relatives” were not slow to follow. 

By this time the girls had a small following of supporters, led 
by Eliab Capron of Auburn, and George Willets and Isaac Post, 


of Rochester. They began to hold occasional meetings in the 
house on Troup Street. There messages were delivered from de- 


parted friends through the mediumship of the Fox girls. It was 
learned that the spirits were irked because the bulk of the Roches- 
ter population knew nothing about the nocturnal miracles 
wrought in Troup Street. One morning, evidently in October of 
1849, the spirits delivered an ultimatum to the girls, charging 
them with disobedience in publicizing their visitations. When 
the spirits threatened to desert the mediums, the girls replied that 
“nothing could please them more, and they hoped they would 
leave.” ‘© With an uproarious clatter the spirits angrily stalked 
out, and an unwonted stillness settled upon the house that had 
been the scene of continual rappings for more than a year. 

After twelve days, Capron and Willets visited the house and, 
seeing the remorse in the countenances of the Fox household, 
suggested that they would try to recall the insulted spirits. When 
‘‘a perfect shower of raps on the floor, the walls and the ceiling” ™” 
was the response to the visitors’ conjurations, the expressions of 
sad repentance on the faces of the sisters metamorphosed to grate- 
ful smiles. Upon their return the spirits rapped out the following 
injunction: “You all have a duty to perform. We want you to 
make this matter more public.” * 

The spirits had formulated a plan of action. Leah and Mar- 
garet would give a series of demonstrations in Corinthian Hall, 
the largest auditorium in the city, for an admission fee of twen- 
ty-five cents. Capron would introduce the demonstration with a 
lecture, and Willets would serve as business manager and door- 
keeper. At each meeting a committee from the audience would be 
appointed and would deliver a report of its findings at the suc- 
cessive meeting. Capron and Willets demurred for several rea- 
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sons: the expense, the doubtful success of the venture, possible 
ridicule, and the probability that the raps would be inaudible. 
The reassuring raps of the spirits when the two men voiced their 
objections, however, fired them with confidence, aad the first pub- 
lic demonstration of Spiritualism was set for November 14, 1849. 

About four hundred persons, who filed into Corinthian Hall 
for the first meeting, saw the three sisters upon the stage. Capron’s 
lecture about the history of these strange manifestations was punc- 
tuated at significant parts of his address by audible raps. After a 
question and answer period, a committee comprising five Roches- 
terians—A. J. Combs, Daniel Marsh, Nathaniel Clark, A. Judson, 
and Edwin Jones—was selected from the audience. 

On the following evening the committee delivered a report 
of its investigation. After selecting the Hall of the Sons of Tem- 
perance as the place to carry on their experiments, the members 
of the committee testified that certain of the rapping sounds eman- 
ated apparently from the floor and from the walls in the presence 
of the two mediums. The questions asked were answered “not alto- 
gether right nor altogether wrong.” 1 When, in the afternoon, the 
committee met at the house of a private citizen, the members 
heard knocks on the outside of the front door and on the door of a 
closet within the gentleman’s apartment. One of the committee 
placed one hand upon the feet of the ladies and the other upon 
the floor. Although the feet were not moved, there was an unmis- 
table jar on the floor—a kind of double rap, as if a stroke and a 
rebound were distinguishable. Despite the fact that the mediums 
seemed eager to afford the committee members every opportunity 
to probe the cause, the latter “failed to discover any means by 
which it could be done.” *° 

After a period of discussion, a second group of investigators 
volunteered. This committee was comprised of Dr. H. H. Lang- 
worthy, Hon. Frederick Whittlesey, D. C. McCallum, William 
Fisher, all of Rochester, and Hon. A. P. Hascall of Leroy. With 
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the sisters they retired to the office of Chancellor Whittlesey. 
Within the office the members heard raps on the floor, on the 
walls, and on the door. After Dr. Langworthy applied a stetho- 
scope to the lungs of each medium in turn while the knockings 
were audible, the committee felt- secure in rejecting the possi- 
bility of ventriloquism. It found no evidence of trickery or em- 
ployment of gimmicks. 

On the third evening a much larger audience assembled. A 
committee, selected from the most skeptical members of the audi- 
ence, included Dr. E. P. Langworthy, Dr. J. Gates, William Fitz- 
hugh, W. L. Burtis, and L. Kenyon. They proposed with a ven- 
gence to expose the Fox sisters. Mr. Burtis bet a new beaver hat 
that he could detect fraud in the spirit rappings, and Mr. Kenyon 
threatened to throw himself over the Genesee Falls if he failed 
to find an explanation for the phenomenon. Meeting in the rooms 
of Dr. Gates, they appointed a committee of three ladies to dis- 
robe the mediums and to examine their bodies and clothing for 
concealed devices. They stood the sisters on glass and on feather 
pillows as insulators. They plied them with a veritable barrage 
of questions, for which they received answers that were “gen- 
erally correct.” 1 They wrote questions on paper, and they posed 
questions mentally. The correctness of the answers convinced 
them that “there was something present manifesting an intelli- 
gence beyond the persons visible.” ** For all their pains, they 
discovered nothing. Mr. Burtis reported ‘‘fully and frankly in the 
ladies’ favor,” ** and Mr. Kenyon was constrained to eat crow 
when he discreetly retracted his sensational threat. After three 
days of the most painstaking testing that could be devised, the sis- 
ters were “acquitted of all fraud.” * 

Three doctors on the faculty of the University of Rochester 
published what purported to be an explanation for the rappings. 
Doctors Austin Flint, Charles A. Lee, and C. B. Coventry had paid 
the Fox sisters a visit and were awarded a demonstration. The 
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physicians concluded that the rappings emanated from the re- 
placement of the bones at the knee joint after their partial dis- 
location by an act of the will: 


Owing to relaxation of the ligaments of the knee joint by 
means of muscular action and pressure of the lower extrem- 
ity against a point of resistance, the large bone of the leg 
(the tibia) is moved laterally upon the lower surface of the 
thigh bone (the femur) giving rise, in fact, to partial lateral 
dislocation. This is effected by an action of the will, without 
any obvious movement of the limb, occasioning a loud noise, 
and the return of the bone to its place is attended by a second 
sound. Most of the Rochester rappings are . . . double. It is 
practicable, however, to produce a single sound, by moving 
the bone out of place with the requisite quickness and force 
and allowing it to slide slowly back, in which case it is noise- 
less. . . . The force of the semi-dislocation of the bone is 
sufficient to occasion distinct jarring of doors, tables, etc., 
if in contact.*5 


The imputation that they were imposters elicited a note from 
Leah and Margaret, addressed to the physicians and inserted in 
the daily papers, challenging them to justify their claim that the 
spiritual manifestations were a deception: 


As we do not feel willing to rest under the imputation of 
being imposters, we are very willing to undergo a proper and 
decent examination, provided we can select three male and 
three female friends who shall be present on the occasion. 
We can assure the public that there is no one more anxious 
than ourselves to discover the origin of these mysterious 
manifestations. If they can be explained on “anatomical” or 
“physiological” principles, it is due to the world that the 
investigation may be made, and that the “humbug” be 
exposed.?¢ 


An examination took place in Dr. Lee’s rooms the following 
evening by appointment before some eight or ten individuals, 
including the friends of the Fox sisters. The sisters were requested 
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to sit in chairs, their lower limbs extended, their heels resting on 
cushions, their toes elevated, and their feet separated from each 
other. In this position the ligaments of the knee joint were tense, 
and without a fulcrum, in the opinion of the physician, there was 
no chance for pressure to be exerted with the foot. For fifty min- 
utes the company, seated in a semicircle, quietly awaited the mani- 
festations. The spirits, generally so noisy, were now quite unob- 
trusive. Under these circumstances the temperamental spirits did 
not choose to signify their presence, although repeatedly urged 
to do so. The sisters themselves finally admitted that it was useless 
to continue this particular experiment. When the mediums re- 


sumed their usual position on the sofa, their feet resting on the 
floor, the whimsical spirits soon bestirred themselves to activity. 


Dr. Lee experimented further. He grasped the knees of the 
sisters in his hands and applied pressure to prevent any lateral 
movement of the bones at the knee joint. Only when he inten- 
tionally released the pressure at intervals were two or three faint, 
single raps heard. Dr. Lee averred that during such intervals the 
motion of the tibia was plainly palpable to him. When he reap- 
plied pressure at the joints, the manifestations inevitably ceased. 
“The conclusion seemed clear that the Rochester knockings 
emanate from the knee joint.” **? After the doctors met a resident 
of Buffalo, whose wife had been producing similar raps by means 
of a partial dislocation of the bones at the knee joint, the matter 
was settled for the physicians. The Foxes cracked their knees! 

There was a great number in the country who promptly re- 
jected the theory of ‘“‘kneeology,” advanced by the physicians, and 
rushed to print as champions of the Fox sisters. In a pamphlet 
that devoted no little attention to the conjurations of the medi- 
ums, William T. Coggshall lamented that “the world is full of 
Horatios, who never have, either sleeping or waking, visions or im- 
pressions of philosophy that is not favored with the mark of 
popular recognition.” ** A Mr. J. W. Greene, of Boston, sneered 
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in print at the explanation and offered an analogous case that 
vitiated the physicians’ cry of humbug: 


A few weeks since, while at Providence, I witnessed some most 
beautiful and astonishing manifestations at the house of Mr. 
West, a musician. His little daughter, about six years old, 
was the medium. We had to give her candy to keep her from 
going to sleep, it being past her bed-time. She seemed to 
know nothing and care nothing about what was going on. 
What an “imposter!”” Mr. Sunderland of this city once told 
me that the rappings were distinctly made on the door, as he 
held his little grand-child against it. The child was an infant. 
Who taught that infant to practice deception by snapping 
its “knees”? 29 


Another writer, who signed his contribution to the columns of 
The New York Daily Tribune with the initial G, flouted as non- 
sense the conclusions reached by the three Rochester physicians: 


Now I have had the opportunity, at various times and in 
sundry places, of observing the actions of the Spirits by ways 
and means entirely independent of raps. I have lifted hard 
upon a table that would not weigh 15 pounds, yet could not 
raise it, and observed others do the same. I have known a 
heavy stove to tremble so that its furniture would rattle 
with a perfect din, yet I had not the strength to do it, al- 
though I tried the experiment; and a great variety of other 
examples, equally inexplicable by any means for producing 
raps, I could bring forward if necessary.—Again, I have felt, 
with hundreds of others, the jar of marble tiling many feet 
from the mediums, and often heard the raps upon stove-pipes 
several feet from the reach of any one, with the peculiar 
metallic sound. I have heard sounds upon a door that were 
stunning to the senses, as loud as could be made with an 
ordinary hammer, and yet the mediums were held by dis- 
interested parties beyond its reach. .. . It strikes me as very 
mysterious how all these varied phenomena can be produced 
by snapping the knee-joints. Of the two, I fear that these 
Professors lay claims to that which is most incredible, and 
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will therefore likely turn out, upon their own testimony, the 
greatest humbugs.*° 


Among the champions of the Fox sisters was, of course, Eliab 
Wilkinson Capron, who later became the historian of the move- 
ment of Spiritualism. He was, without doubt, the best qualified 
to pass judgment on the authenticity of the rappings. By his own 
admission, he was a skeptic when he began probing into the 
source of the manifestations, and his observations were carried 
on ‘“‘daily for two years.” *4 In a letter addressed to the editors of 
The New York Tribune, he pointed out that at the Rochester 
demonstrations ‘‘every man appointed on those committees was 
appointed for his known skepticism.” *? He also reminded the 
public that the Rochester test was the severest that could be insti- 
tuted. He then proceeded to record certain personal observations 
that he hoped would finally silence all anatomical theorists, re- 
gardless of their proficiency in physiology. 


I have myself seen these persons [the Fox sisters] sit in posi- 
tions .. . where their feet could not touch the floor, and still 
the sounds were the same. I have seen them without shoes 
and heard the same, and the same when standing on benches 
... and when they were on sofas, without the feet touching 
the floor. The youngest sister, now in New York, spent several 
weeks in my own house in Auburn, New York, and while 
there I witnessed the following among other experiments. 
I have, in presence of witnesses, seen her sit on the edge of a 
feather bed where her feet could not touch the floor, held 
my hands firmly on each knee so that there could be no 
movement without my knowing it, and the sounds were the 
same on the floor, being no more muffled, but as full, round 
and rolling, or single, as we desired, as if her feet were on 
the floor. I have, in company with my wife, seen her in a 
feather bed with the clothes so placed around her that she 
could touch nothing but bed clothes with her feet or limbs, 
and then heard the sounds on the floor as plainly and dis- 
tinctly as before I have heard the sounds in the same 
manner when she was asleep, and also when she was magne- 
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tized and limbs paralyzed. I have seen each of these sisters in 
presence of investigators, and heard the sounds for at least 
six hours with very little intermission. At the Rochester 
investigation they had little chance to rest, which is decided- 
ly against the “getting tired” theory of Dr. Lee. I have heard 
sounds made loud at the rate of zoo per minute, at least, and 
that for more than one minute, and have heard tune after 
tune beat with most exact time. Could joints do it? * 


The lives of the three sisters after the exhibitions at Rochester 
were no longer a matter of independent choice. They were im- 
pelled by spiritual command to travel to other parts of the coun- 
try. Leaving twenty or thirty families in Rochester that subse- 
quently received knocking visitations periodically, they were 
authorized by the spirits to go to Albany and later to Troy to 
spread their story. It was by spiritual injunction that the sisters 
went to New York City on June 1, 1850, established themselves in 
Barnum’s Hotel, and received visitors on week days during the 
hours of 10 to 12 A. M., 3 to 5 P. M., and 8 to 10 P. M., at one 
dollar an interview. 

Horace Greeley, editor of The New York Tribune, awarded 
the subject of the mediumship of the Fox sisters a respectful hear- 
ing. His paper, alone of the New York papers, printed favorable 
accounts of the rappings produced during the séances that the 
sisters held in New York City. In his Autobiography he rejected 
completely the hypothesis of “‘jugglery, knee-joint rattling, toe- 
cracking, etc.,”’ because the mediums 


are often children of tender years, who had no such training, 
have no special dexterity, and some of whom are known 
to be awkward and clumsy in their movements. The jugglery 
hypothesis utterly fails to account for occurrences which I 
have personally witnessed, to say nothing of others.*4 


Greeley frowned upon a “‘stubborn incredulity regarding occur- 
rences called supernatural which is evinced by many,” and six 
months before the arrival of the sisters in New York, his paper 
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attempted to foster in its readers an open-minded attitude towards 
the spiritual communications: 


We have little sympathy with such unscientific presumption 
as passes the verdict of “humbug” upon every fact it does not 
understand. . . . There are several things which men are not 
yet capable of explaining.*® 


With a friend Greeley visited the sisters on the afternoon of 
June 4 and drew correct answers from the five guardian spirits, 
alleged by the mediums to be present at the séance. His friend 
was less successful, for out of five or six questions, he elicited only 
one correct answer. It is interesting to note that by this time the 
rappings had evidently taken on individuality. Those of child 
spirits could be distinguished from those of adults, and those of 
female spirits could be distinguished from those made by male 
spirits. Greeley cleared the Fox sisters of any imposture: 


Whatever may be the origin or cause of the “Rappings,” 
the ladies in whose presence they occur do not make them. 
We tested this thoroughly and to our entire satisfaction. . . . 
How they are caused, and whence they proceed, are questions 
which open a much wider field of inquiry, with whose way- 
marks we do not profess to be familiar. He must be well 
acquainted with the arcana of the universe who shall presume 
dogmatically to decide that these manifestations are natural 
or supernatural. The ladies say that they are informed that 
this is but the beginning of a new era, or economy, in which 
Spirits, clothed in flesh, are to be more closely and palpably 
connected with those which have put on immortality— 
that the “manifestations” have already appeared in many 
other families, and are destined to be diffused and rendered 
clearer, until all who will, may communicate freely and 
beneficially with their friends who have “shuffled off this 
mortal coil.” Of all this we know nothing, and shall guess 
nothing. But, if we were simply to print (which we shall not) 
the questions we asked and the answers we received during 
a two hours’ uninterrupted conference with the “Rappers,” 
we should at once be accused of having done so expressly to 
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sustain the theory which regards these manifestations as 
the utterances of departed spirits.*¢ 


Later Greeley lost interest in spiritual communications. For 
one reason, he became annoyed with their triviality and lack of 
significance. “They did not help fish up the broken Atlantic 
Cable, nor find Sir John Franklin, nor dispel the mystery which 
still shrouds the fate of the crew and passengers of the doomed 
steamship President,” *” he complained. For another reason, the 
communications were “not what we should expect our departed 
friends to say to us.” ** His wife, however, energetically courted 
the friendship of those who professed to have established com- 
munication with the dead. She invited the Fox sisters to spend a 
week at the Greeley residence. She was mourning the recent 
bereavement of her child, “Pickie,” a son of uncommon promise, 
and she was deeply interested in all that pertained to the unseen 
world. Mediumistic practice could have a tragically pathetic 
aspect. 

It was on the evening of June 6, 1850, at the home in New 
York City of the Rev. Dr. Rufus Griswold, critic, anthologist, 
magazine editor, and erstwhile Baptist preacher, that the spiri- 
tualistic manifestations of the Fox sisters were subjected to an- 
other acid test. The meeting was attended by a group of twelve 
eminent members of the Gotham literati, carefully selected by 
the host for their astuteness. In the gathering were William Cullen 
Bryant, poet and editor of The New York Evening Post; James 
Fenimore Cooper, novelist, whose Leatherstocking series had 
already been completed; George Bancroft, historian and erst- 
while Secretary of the Navy under President Polk; Henry Theo- 
dore Tuckerman, essayist and poet; the Rev. Francis Lister 
Hawks, Episcopal clergyman and writer on church and secular 
history; Nathaniel Parker Willis, poet, dramatist, and editor of 
The New York Home Journal; Dr. J. W. Francis, physician; John 
Bigelow, co-editor and co-owner with Bryant of the Evening Post; 
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George Ripley, erstwhile organizer and head of the Brook Farm 
Experiment and literary critic on The New York Tribune; Dr. 
Marcy and General Lyman. 

On the way to attend the convocation, N. P. Willis saw the 
“Knocking Party,” comprising the mother and the three daugh- 
ters, groping for Griswold’s residence on Broadway and was, 
therefore, convinced that they had no opportunity to conceal 
machinery in the walls and floors or to cram the house with ac- 
complices. He was particularly impressed by the plump health 
and tranquillity of the group and found it difficult to reconcile 
its appearance with the fact that “they have been worked upon, 
for two years, by the phenomena of unexplained visitations.” *® 

For some time, perhaps a little over half an hour after the 
group had assembled a little past eight o'clock, no sounds were 
heard, and the company gave obvious symptoms of impatience. 
The guests were then requested to draw nearer to the table before 
the ladies and to form themselves into a compact circle. Soon 
thereafter faint sounds became audible from under the floor, 
around the table, and in different parts of the room. The knocks 
increased in volume and in frequency and finally became so clear 
and distinct that no one could deny their presence nor trace them 
to any visible cause. 

The mediums then asked, “Will the spirits converse with 
anyone present?” 

No satisfactory answer was elicited, although there was a gen- 
eral rumbling succession of sounds, the purport of which appeared 
ambiguous to those who proposed to be conversant with the lan- 
guage. 

The question was then rephrased, singling out definite gentle- 
men in the group. Replies, it was indicated by means of knocks, 
would be given to any questions proposed by Dr. Marcy. He in- 
quired whether the spirit with whom he wished to converse were 
a relative, if it were a child, and how old the individual was at the 
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time of its death. Dr. Marcy confirmed the fact that the answers he 
elicited from the spirit were correct. 

Tuckerman was the second member of the assemblage with 
whom the gathered spirits indicated a willingness to converse. He 
mentally selected the late Rev. Dr. William Henry Channing, 
American Unitarian clergyman, and asked questions about the 
deceased place of residence, his profession, his religion, his age, 
his family, and his death. 

“Did he live in New York?” (No response.) “In Baltimore?” 
(No knocks.) “In Cambridge?” (No raps.) “In Boston?” (Three 
distinct raps were heard—the sign of an affirmative answer.) 

“Was he a lawyer?’’ (No response.) “A merchant?” (No re- 
sponse.) ‘A physician?” (No response.) “A clergyman?” (Knocks 
were heard in response.) 

‘Was he an Episcopalian? A Presbyterian? A Unitarian?” (No 
response was heard to any of these, nor to other principal sects.) 
At the suggestion of another gentleman of the group, Tucker- 
man asked, “Was he a Christian?”’ (The question elicited knocks.) 

Tuckerman then asked the age of the individual at the time 
of his death in a series of tens. ““Was he twenty years old at the 
time of his death? Was he thirty? Forty? Fifty? Sixty?” (At this 
point in the questioning, knocks were heard.) 

“Has he left a family?” continued Tuckerman. (Knocks indi- 
cated an answer in the affirmative.) “Children?” (Knocks.) ‘Five? 
Three? Two?” (Knocks.) 

“Did he die in Boston? In Philadelphia? In Albany? In North- 
ampton? In Bennington?” (Knocks were elicited when the town 
in Vermont was named.) 

“Did he die of comsumption? Of fever? Of cholera? Of old 
age?’ (Knocks were elicited.) 

(The Rev. Dr. Channing was born in Boston and died at the 
age of sixty-two of premature exhaustion in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, on a journey. During the latter part of his life the Unitar- 
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ian minister renounced sectarian affiliations and called himself 
a Christian.) 

The Rev. Dr. Hawks was then urgently solicited by several of 
the invited guests to propose inquiries, to which he reluctantly 
consented. Hawks met with poor success. The raps that his ques- 
tions produced were faint, almost inaudible at several points in 
the questioning, and in the majority of cases, were incorrect. He 
finally resigned his part of the testing to Dr. John W. Francis. 

Francis was welcomed by a veritable roll of knockings on the 
part of the mysterious agents, seeming to claim the privilege of 
an old and intimate acquaintance. With customary professional 
urbanity, as if seated at the bedside of an ailing patient, Dr. Fran- 
cis asked in terms of the most insinuating blandness whether the 
spirits present would care to converse with any member of the 
company. Receiving no reply, he asked if they would vouchsafe 
to speak with his illustrious friend and world-renown author, Mr. 
Cooper. (No response.) Would they converse with the great 
American poet, Mr. Bryant? (No response.) When he asked if 
they would speak to so humble an individual as he himself, his 
question elicited loud knocks. 

After mentally selecting Robert Burns, the doctor undertook, 
in the same manner as Tuckerman had, his part in the test. “Was 
he an American? An Englishman? A Scotchman?” (The knocks 
were loud and unanimous.) “Was he a merchant? A lawyer? An 
author?” (Loud knocks followed this question.) “Was he a 
poet?” (Distinct knocks.) ‘Will you tell us his name?” By sounds 
intelligible to the mediums, the spirits allegedly called for the 
alphabet. As the letters of the alphabet were repeatedly called 
off, knocks were heard after the letters B, U, and R. At this point 
in Dr. Francis’s questioning, the company indiscreetly and spon- 
taneously interrupted by crying out, “Robert Burns!” 

James Fenimore Cooper was next requested to enter into the 
supramundane sphere. With the most imperturbable self-pos- 
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session and deliberation, he proceeded to interrogate the spirits. 
After several desultory questions, from which so satisfactory 
answers were obtained, Cooper began a new series of inquiries. 

“Is the person I inquire about a relative?” he asked. (Knocks.) 
“A near relative?” (Knocks.) “A man?” (Silence.) “A woman?” 
(Knocks.) ““A daughter? A mother? A wife?’ (Silence followed 
each question.) “A sister?’ (Knocks.) Cooper then asked the num- 
ber of years since her death. In answer, a great number of indis- 
tinct raps was heard in rapid succession. The guests disagreed 
about the precise number of raps that the question elicited. Some 
counted forty-five; other forty-nine; the rest disagreed with these 
two estimates. They all pleaded with the interlocutor that the 
raps be made so slowly that they might be counted. For what 
seemed more than a minute, knocks were heard, until the num- 
ber, according to the unanimous decision of the guests, totaled 
fifty. 

Cooper continued his probing about the same individual. He 
named successively several diseases as the possible cause of the 
individual’s death, to which no responses were given. When he 
asked, “Did she die by accident?” knocks were heard. “Was she 
killed by lightning? Was she shot? Was she lost at sea? Did she 
fall from a carriage? Was she thrown from a horse?” (The last 
finally elicited knocks from the spirits.) 

Cooper testified that the answers were correct. The person 
whom he had mentally selected was his sister, who fifty years ago 
during the current month had been killed by being thrown from 
a horse. 

The evening closed with a number of demonstrations. The 
ladies rose from the sofa on which they had sat during the col- 
loquies and stood in another part of the room. Raps, which were 
then heard on the doors at both ends of the room, produced a vi- 
bration on the panels which was felt by every one who touched 
them. Different gentlemen stood simultaneously on the outside 
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and on the inside of one of the doors, and each heard loud knock- 
ing on the side opposite to that on which he stood. In both in- 
stances, the ladies were at such a distance from the doors that 
the possibility of their producing the sounds by direct communi- 
cation was impossible. When the entire party descended to the 
parlor under the room in which the séance was held, sounds caus- 
ing sensible vibrations in the sofa and apparently emanating from 
a thick hearth rug before the fireplace were heard with unmis- 
takable distinctness. 

In the conclusion of his article describing the séance, Willis 
admitted that “the ‘demonstration,’ altogether, to our thinking, 
is of sufficient extent and respectability to warrant grave atten- 
tion.” ‘° A rumor apparently went abroad that the guests turned 
away from Dr. Griswold’s residence with a conviction that they 
had communicated with spirits. An unsigned letter appeared in 
print about a week later that aimed to correct such an erroneous 
impression: 

I think it should be distinctly asserted that no opinion was 

expressed on the subject at the time; all of the gentlemen 

then present, whom I have since seen, attribute the noises 
to electric causes, and the answers to accident. At all events, 


no one, to my knowledge, recognizes any supernatural agency 
in the affair.‘ 


N. P. Willis’s article in the Home Journal suggests a connec- 
tion between the raps and electricity: 


If these knocking answers to questions are made, (as many 
insist) by electric detonations, and if disembodied spirits are 
still moving, consciously, among us, and have thus found an 
agent, at last, ELECTRICITY, by which they can communi- 
cate with the world they have left, it must soon, in the pro- 
gressive nature of things, ripen to an intercourse between this 
and the spirit world. . . . An electric telegraph across the 
Styx, before they can get one across the Atlantic, would make 
death less of a separation from friends than a voyage to 
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Europe—but there is no end to the speculation on the sub- 
ject, and we leave it with our readers.‘ 


Ripley ensconced himself in a “discreet, somewhat apathetic 
non-committalism” ‘* after admitting that he was as ignorant as 
any of his readers in regard to the origin or nature of the phe- 
nomena which he had observed at Dr. Griswold’s. The New York 
Herald, however, caustically maintained that in a situation where 
a dozen of the Herald newsboys would have detected the fraud 
before the knockings had continued five minutes, the “ventrilo- 
quists” of the Rochester knockings had “successfully and ludi- 
crously humbugged these twelve great philosophers.” ** The edi- 
torial added that the exhibition was an outrage to intelligence 
and to religion, and it ended with a warning to the public: 


These blasphemous knockings, which they pretend are caused 
by the Deity, should be put an end to, the parties arrested, 
and sent to the lunatic asylum. No respectable person, we 
trust, will countenance what is a rank insult to God. The 
whole wretched contrivance will explode before long, and, 
meanwhile, we caution people how they are gulled out of 
their money by the Rochester humbugs.*® 


After a lucrative sojourn in New York, extending for nine 
weeks, the Foxes returned in the fall to Rochester, leaving upon 
their departure a number of newly formed Spiritualistic circles. 
Other mediums appeared, and a cult was molded. The spirits 
themselves became more versatile. They tipped tables, played 
guitars, painted faces on slates, guided the fingers of mediums 
in delivering written messages, and used the mediums’ voices as 
their instruments in trance speaking. By March of 1851, there 
were three hundred mediums in the country,‘* with thirty to 
forty in Providence alone.*’ A half-dozen years after the Hydes- 
ville rappings, various estimates placed the number of mediums in 
the country between two thousand and five thousand.‘* Forty 
years after the beginning of the cult in Hydesville, according to 
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Margaret Fox, its followers had swelled to a veritable legion of 
eight million in the United States alone.*? The mania spread like 
contagion. Soon every hamlet, village, and town had its oracle, 
through which Napoleon spoke with the most shameless dis- 
regard of the rules of English grammar, and St. Paul with the 
smell of whiskey on his breath. When the cult crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean and reached England, women like Harriet Martin- 
eau and Elizabeth Barrett Browning gave their whole minds to 
its discussion.®° The noted English chemist and physicist, Michael 
Faraday, did not deem Spiritualism unworthy of his attention 
and honored it with a theory.* 

The claim made in Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing Book Compan- 
ion for June 14, 1856, is not exaggerated: 


Since the origin of rapping excitement in Rochester, in 1849, 
mysterious demonstrations of the nature of those of which 
the Misses Fox were the media have been signalized all over 
the world; they have given rise to books, pamphlets and news- 
papers without number, and the believers in their spiritual 
origin are numbered now by hundreds of thousands.®? 


One of the most elaborate works on the subject of Spiritualism 
appeared seven years after the Hydesville rappings, written by 
the Rev. Asa Mahan, Congregational clergyman and first presi- 
dent of Cleveland University. In 1866, Showman Phineas T. 
Barnum included an account of the Fox sisters in his book, en- 
titled Humbugs of the World. As late as 1924, Magician Harry 
Houdini thought the “swindle” ®* of the Fox sisters would inter- 
est a later generation of readers, for he devoted the entire first 
chapter of his A Magician Among the Spirits to them. Although 
the movement which they mothered continued to flourish with 
the years, the celebrated Fox sisters, whose fame was at one time 
familiar in twenty languages, slipped into the limbo of the past. 

At last, on September 24, 1888, Margaret Fox broke the long 
silence in which she was shrouded with a threat, made in the 
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columns of The New York Herald, that jolted the world of Spiri- 
tualists. Under the following headlines she promised to deal 
Spiritualism its coup de grdce by revealing it as a fraud and to 
demonstrate how simple, natural, and easy are most of the 
methods used by Spiritualists to dupe and rob willing believers: 


“GOD HAS NOT ORDERED IT.” 


A Celebrated Medium Says the Spirits Never Return 


One of the Fox Sisters Promises an Interesting Exposure of Fraud®4 


To those intimately acquainted with Margaret Fox, this sud- 
den resolution had been long foreshadowed and came as no sur- 
prise: 


It appears, however, that in private on many occasions, but 
never before in public, she has stated that Spiritualism was 
a tissue of fraud, and that some day she would prove the 
charge to the world. She has during the last few months given 
many séances in London, but always disclaimed any personal 
supernatural connection in producing the effects at which 
others wondered. With a number of rich patrons, among 
them Mr. H. Wedgewood, of Cavendish Square, she pro- 
ceeded to a certain point in the process of delusion and then 
frankly undeceived them, convincing them of the ease with 
which they could be practiced upon.55 


To the Spiritualistic world the threatened disclosure by one 
of the mothers of Spiritualism was a veritable bombshell. There 
were dismay, anger, and incredulity among the leading lights of 
the religion of shadows. They accused her of either being out of 
her senses or under the influence of alcohol. 

Nearly a month passed before Margaret made her confession 
and gave The New York World what constituted a full-page 
spread of her life. She began by describing the pangs of anguish 
she had suffered through the years, enslaved in the hateful gyves 
of charlatanism: 
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All during this dreadful life of deception, I had been protest- 
ing. I have always rebelled against it. I have been going to 
expose it time and time again. . . . I have seen so much 
miserable deception that I am willing to assist in any way 
and to positively state that Spiritualism is a fraud of the worst 
deception. . . . I intend, however, to make the exposé of 
Spiritualism because I think it is my sacred duty. If I can- 
not do it, who can?—I have been the beginning of it... . 
I go into it as into a holy war. .. . It is my own idea, my 
own mission. I would have done it long ago if I could have 
had the necessary money and courage to do it.5¢ 


She explained in some detail how the spirit rappings were 
done: 


Like most perplexing things when once made clear, it is aston- 
ishing how easily it is done. The rappings are simply the result 
of a perfect control of the muscles of the leg below the knee 
which govern the tendons of the foot and allow action of 
the toe and ankle bones that are not commonly known. Such 
perfect control is only possible when a child is taken at an 
early age and carefully and continually taught to practice 
the muscles which grow stiff in later years. A child at twelve 
is almost too old. With control of the muscles of the foot, 
the toes may be brought down to the floor without any move- 
ment that is perceptible to the eye. The whole foot, in fact, 
can be made to give rappings by the use only of muscles 
below the knee. This, then, is the simple explanation of the 
whole method of knocks and raps.*? 


The entire World article of October 21, 1888, is very inter- 
esting, and it is regrettable that space limits me to mere excerpts. 
Apparently Margaret did some investigation before she con- 
vinced herself that the dead never return: 


I know that there is no such thing as the departed returning 
to this life. I have tried to do so in every form, and know 
that it cannot be done. Many people have said to me that 
such a thing was possible, and seemed to believe so firmly in 
it that I tried to see if it were possible. When in London, 
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some years ago, I went to the sexton of a churchyard and 
asked him if I could go among the graves at 12 o'clock at 
night. He consented when I told him that I wanted to do this 
for a certain purpose. I left my servant at the gate outside. 
I went to each grave and stood over it, and called upon the 
dead, alone there in the dark, to come and give me some 
token of their presence. All was silent, and I found that the 
dead would not return. That is how I tested it. There is no 
test left that I have not thoroughly sifted. Mediums I do 
not visit. They are too low and too illiterate. Dr. H. Wads- 
worth, of 21 Queen Anne Street, London—a very dear friend 
of mine—sent me money for my expenses to go over to Lon- 
don. I said to him when I arrived: “I think too much of 
you to have you deceived, and there is nothing in Spiritual- 
ism. It is a fraud.” 58 


The Hydesville rappings, by Margaret’s own admission, were 
a childish prank to frighten their superstitious mother: 


My sister Katie and myself were very young children when 
this horrible deception began. I was eight, and just a year 
and a half older than she. [Ladies are entitled to vague 
memories about their ages, and historians never were gentle- 
men. The correct ages were fifteen and twelve.] We were very 
mischievous children, and we wanted to terrify our dear 
mother, who was a very good woman and very easily fright- 
ened. At night, when we went to bed, we used to tie an apple 
to a string and move the string up and down, causing the 
apple to bump on the floor, or we would drop the apple on 
the floor, making a strange noise every time it would rebound. 
Mother listened to this for a time. She could not understand 
it and did not suspect us of being capable of a trick because 
we were so young. 

At last she could stand it no longer and she called the 
neighbors in and told them about it. It was this that set 
us to discover the means of making the raps. I think, when 
I reflect about it, that it was a most wonderful discovery... 
and all through our mischief. Children will always find 
means to accomplish mischief. As to the thought of spirits, 
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this never entered our brains. We were too young to know 
anything about that.®9 


Considering how much trouble Eve is supposed to have caused 
with an apple and what these two Fox sisters, in their time, man- 
aged to do with that particular fruit, one is tempted to conclude 
that apples should be kept out of the hands of women. 
Immediately following the printed exposé, Margaret gave a 
demonstration in Brooklyn’s Academy of Music on Sunday night, 
October 22, 1888, before a closely packed audience. Her sister, 
Kate, who had recently arrived from England to applaud her 
decisive step, sat in a box. Margaret was too confused for any in- 
telligent utterance. Her confusion, however, was not an evidence 
of drunkenness, as some of the Spiritualists, bent on vitiating the 
effect of her confession, maintained. W. S. Davis, himself a prac- 
ticing medium and one who knew her personally, unequivocally 
denied this allegation of intoxication in a letter to Harry Hou- 
dini: 
She was sober when she made her confession; she was sober 
when she appeared in the theatre and gave her exposé. In 
fact she was usually sober. She drank considerably during the 


later years of her life, and often drank too much, but usually 
she was sober.® 


If her tongue had lost its power, her preternatural toe-joint 
had not. A plain, wooden stool, standing upon four short legs 
and having the properties of a sounding-board, was placed before 
her. Removing her shoe, she placed her right foot upon the stool. 
The audience remained breathlessly quiet and was rewarded by 
hearing a number of sharp raps—those baffling, mysterious sounds 
which, in bygone years, were allegedly made by spirits from the 
other world. 


A committee consisting of three physicians taken from the 
audience then ascended to the stage, and having made an 
examination of her foot during the progress of the rappings, 
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unhesitatingly agreed that the sounds were made by the 
action of the first joint of her large toe.*! 


According to the article in The New York World the following 
day, “the demonstration was complete and perfect,” and the 
article ended on the following prediction: 


If spirit rappings find any credence in this community here- 
after, it would seem a wise precaution on the part of the 
authorities to begin the enlargement of the State’s insane 
asylums without any delay.® 


A year later Margaret Fox recanted—an action that doubtless 
catapulted the ranks of the professional mediums into paroxysms 
of joy. She affirmed that the charges she had made against Spiri- 
tualism were ‘‘false in every particular,” and that she had been 
impelled to undermine Spiritualism by “persons high in the 
Catholic Church.” ® It is true that she became a Roman Catholic 
many years before—a conversion that, according to one commenta- 
tor, provoked spirits that hitherto had been silent. “She became 
on speaking terms with saints and Church fathers, and even receiv- 
ed communications from St. Paul, St. Peter, Elijah, and the an- 
gel Gabriel.” * 

Her sincerity in the recantation is questionable. She was 
asked if financial gain were a consideration in the retraction. 


Indirectly, yes. You know that even a mortal instrument 
in the hands of the spirit must have the maintenance of life.* 


On the other hand, she admitted that money had previously 
prompted her to expose Spiritualism. 


At that time I was in great need of money, and persons, 
who for the present I prefer not to name, took advantage 
of the situation.*® 


So much for the tergiversations of Margaret Fox, who, after 
her apostasy, returned to recognize the suzerainty of the spirits. 
The writer is tempted, in conclusion, to use the story as a 
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warning to those benign Wordsworthians who envision all chil- 
dren as swathed in “trailing clouds of glory,” their heads encir- 
cled with halos. Deluded believers in the innocence of childhood 
may pause to reflect that the youth of the perpetrators of this hoax 
was alone disarming. Let those with convictions about the unim- 
peachable innocence of children not forget that it was nine-year- 
old Elizabeth Parris, eleven-year-old Abigail Williams, twelve- 
year-old Ann Putnam, and their playmates who pointed accusing 
fingers at innocent souls in Salem Village as tools of Satan during 
the witchcraft mania in 1691-2. 
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A BALLAD FOR JENNY LIND 


HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN 


ENNY LIND, the “wondrous Bird” of our forecastle ballad, 

the “Swedish Nightingale” of fame, landed from the side- 

wheeler Atlantic on Sunday, September 1, 1850. Down the 
bay, Phineas Taylor Barnum, her manager, came on board with 
the health officer. After some delay, the ship tied up at Canal 
Street. The dock was given over to pandemonium, and the crowd 
was estimated at thirty thousand. 


On her way to the Irving House at Chambers Street, she 
kissed her hand to other thousands in one of New York’s first 
roaring welcomes. What was done for ticker-tape is not recorded. 


The welcome at night was that of the New York Musical So- 
ciety, with two hundred musicians escorted by twenty com- 


panies of firemen. The red shirts in the torchlight struck Miss 
Lind. Mr. Barnum went out with her on the balcony and called 
for ‘Yankee Doodle.” Later, the bands, not knowing the Swedish 
national anthem, played “God Save the Queen.” Jenny Lind 
applauded the song, and retired after the salutations described 
in our ballad. 

Our song, by the way, was by no means the only one com- 
posed for the occasion. Hundreds were turned out in competition 
for the prize of $200 offered by Barnum. Bayard Taylor’s song 
won the prize, “for song has a home in the hearts of the free,” 
as he remarked. Personally, I go for our ballad. But it was, of 
course, hors concours, being written after the event. 

The Poughkeepsie Eagle printed the song on September 26. 
It attributed it to the Brooklyn Eagle, a journal very close to its 
namesake in Poughkeepsie, since its editor had once worked 
on the Dutchess County newspaper. 
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The house at Castle Garden, Jenny’s first concert on Septem- 
ber 11, is said to have been from seven to eight thousand. 


Oh, Jenny Lind has landed! What, landed? Yes, landed! 
The beauteous Bird has landed, so shout the loud huzza! 

She’s crossed the salt sea ocean with the waters in commotion, 
And for wind and storm ’tis said that Jenny didn’t care a straw. 


The sea we know’s a railer, but Jenny proved a sailor, 
As stanch a one as ever stepped from stem to stern. 

She laughed at all the dangers, so omnious [sic] to strangers, 
Keep a good stiff upper lip, and could spin a long yarn. 


She mixed with all the passengers, eat sourcrout and sassengers, 
And every night she waltzed with agility and skill. 

She went with a rush, sir, and the jocund laugh did gush, sir, 
As she sipped a little lush, sir, through a silver quill. 


One night, just after tea, she gave a musical soiree, 
And the proceeds kindly gave to the sailor men; 

In return they gave three cheers, stunning everybody's ears, 
And swore as how they'd never see her like again. 


Arrived at Staten Island, she saw the glorious dry land, 
And longed once more to press it with her tiny feet; 
But that pleasure was denied her, and sorely it tried her, 
And she thought they ne’er should reach the dock at Canal Street. 


Great Barnum the renowned ran some risk of getting drowned, 
So eager was the welcome that he gave that wondrous Bird; 

“Oh, thrice welcome to New York! My heart’s as light as cork!” 
Jenny simpered a response: “Moche oblige, pon my word!” 


So this maid of high deserving he escorted to the Irving, 
She was ushered to her boudoir by the great Barnum. 

She said “she was much please.” Thought Barnum, “You're the cheese 
That will bring a larger profit than my pet Tom Thumb.” 


The great Hum then made his bow unusually low, 
Kissed her hand and departed, leaving Jenny till [the] morn. 
He felt bunkum and bright, things had gone so very right, 
And ’tis said that sub rosa, he took a good stiff horn. 
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“Tank God, tish day is over! I shall once more sleep in clover,” 
Said poor tired Jenny, as she sank down to rest; 

But music’s sweetest melody soon put to flight her well-a-day, 
And in a brace of shakes she was up and dressed. 


She stepped out on the balcony, and there a welcome sight, d’ye see, 
Met her enraptured gaze—“Mine Got, vot a sight!” 
Two hundred German music men welcomed her o’er and o’er again; 
She kissed her hand unto the band, and said, “Goot nacht! Goot 
nacht!” 
Snooks Jr. 


GRANDAD RAISES A POLE 


ROBERT ANDERSON 


LECTIONS have given us some of our most enduring 


folklore. As a recurring phemonema there is a constant 
stimulus to the continuation of the myths, fancies and 


practices connected to the processes of elections. But this does 
not mean that the lore of elections remains unchanging as the 


politicians, who use some of it in their business, have reason to 
know. Generally, if the conditions which produce the practice 
remain the same little change takes place in the practice. On the 
other hand, our attitudes toward elections have changed over the 
years and modified or outmoded some previous practices. Grand- 
dad Axtell told two election stories. One illustrates the staying 
power of a good story, given constant sponsoring conditions. The 
other depends on reconstructing a set of conditions which no 
longer exist. 


The first story requires a local character, someone who might 
as well be called Jediah. Then you need to speculate on the 


effect of town and county lines on the voting place of a person 
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who has property which lies in more than one town or county. 
What rule controls when our Jediah wants to vote and the town 


line runs through his house? Starting from this question our 
New York tale spinners have gone on to build a story which oc- 
curs in variations all over the state. 

The Jediah of our story lived up on the hill and felt that he 
could vote in two towns in two different counties as he chose. 
Being a man with an eye to the dollar, he voted in the town 
where the local party paid him the most for his vote in a given 
year. This may sound like a rigged election, but Jediah was a 


man of some principle for he always voted for his own party. 
It just depended on where his party needed his support and was 


willing to pay for his time and his expenses incurred in coming 
in to vote. 


This practice of his continued for some years with the toler- 
ation of the local election officials. But one year help was needed 
by his party in both towns. Jediah was equal to the occasion, and 
he voted in both. It tired his horse, but he got over the hills 
to both polls before they closed. Some said that the money 
tempted kim beyond his strength and he fell. Party supporters 
justified him on the grounds of pure party patriotism. How- 
ever, the opposition party lost the election in both towns and 
was annoyed. They got the law after him and ended his plural 
voting career. 


The above story is still current in some areas, for the condi- 
tions which produced it still exist. However, many of our elec- 
tion practices have lapsed and now live only in the memories 
of oldsters. Grandad Axtell’s other story concerning the practice 
of raising a pole is one of these. 


A good researcher might be able to construct a fine story of 
the importance of poles in our culture. As boundary markers, 
they have a long and honorable history and are still used in the 
form of stakes put down by surveyors to mark the corners of 
property. House poles, ridge poles and May poles all have cer- 
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tain ceremonial connotations. Election poles seem to have some 
connection with the place of voting, but probably are more 
closely connected with Liberty Poles. 

As the practice existed many years ago in Bradford, Steuben 
County, it was a part of the declaration of voting intentions and 
as such has disappeared as we became less openly partisan. (And 
has the supply of wood diminished?) For if you were a strong 
partisan of your party in that early era, you put an appropriate 
pole in your front yard, perhaps with ropes attached to raise a 
flag so as to be both partisan and patriotic. The Democrats natur- 
ally raised a hickory, in memory of Old Hickory, and the Re- 
publicans put up a sterling pine. 

More than that, a good torchlight procession would not be 
complete without an appropriate type of pole mounted on a 
wagon. 

Raising a pole was a project which could both work off and 
generate some election steam. After it was set, the setter had a 
sense of accomplishment and of finality of his intentions. As a 
symbol of defiance, the pole became a tempting target for opposi- 
tion activity. Little bands of determined men, or more likely big 
boys, stole out in the dark of night to destroy poles. A certain 
element of excitement, adventure, and danger was present for 


farm dogs were alerted to bark and bite, and from an aroused 
household might come counter forces to do battle. 


Grandad Axtell always raised his pole. One year his pole was 
a good one, nice and sturdy and straight. He dug deep to set it, 
and then filled the hole full of rocks. He tamped the dirt down, 
wet it down and tamped again. Then he guyed it four ways just 
to be sure. 


The pole being set to his satisfaction, he began his protective 


arrangements. Several neighbors had mentioned to him, as they 
watched his setting operations, that this pole might not last the 


night out. It was a shame, they said, that a good pole like that 
would be chopped, sawed or pulled down, just like others he 
had lost in past years. So determined to prove his critics wrong, 
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he undertook the recommended measures. He introduced the 
dog to the pole, just in case the dog had not yet discovered that 
this was part of the family property under his care. He arranged 
trip-ups, placed at strategic points, for prowlers. When he went 
to bed in the front bedroom, he broke a long standing rule by 
leaving his window wide open to the night air. 

The night was calm and pleasantly warm. Master and dog 
and all the household slept undisturbed. Around cockcrow 
Granddad awoke, well rested and relieved that there had been 


no alarms or excursions in the night. He looked out the win- 
dow to feast his eyes on his pole. Then he hurried barefoot down- 


stairs and out to the yard. It was a hard blow for him to take, 
for someone in the night had used a brace and bit to cut the 
pole down silently, and then carted it away. Only the stub was 
left. 

This incident helped to end the fine old custom of poling in 
that family. Later, after he had duly reprimanded the dog, he 
hitched up and visited the wood piles of several neighbors, but 
Granddad never did recover that pole. 





The late Mrs. Dryden Longwell of Elmira told me these stories of her 
grandfather's time in the Bradford of the early nineteenth century. R. A. 





THE HERMIT OF THE MILL 


JULIA HULL WINNER 


ET A PERSON be of strong enough character to be an 

individualist and to live in a manner apart from his 

neighbbors, and while alive he is considered eccentric 
and after death a haze of mystery envelopes his memory. 

Where the South Quaker Road ends at the Slayton Settlement 
Road, a mile to the northeast of Gasport, there is a small settle- 
ment known as The Mill. A hundred and fifty years ago this was 
the site of the first mills in eastern Niagara County. Today a 
feed mill is still operating, partially by water power. Residents 
point to the lane leading from the Quaker Road to a spot in the 
woods where Merod Hall, the hermit, lived. He died nearly 


sixty years ago, some time after his isolated cabin had burned 
down. 


Merod, devout Quaker whose passion for walking and soli- 


tary communing with nature was widely known, is today 
remembered as a tall, angular man, somewhat stooped, with long 


sparse whiskers. One says, ‘“‘He seemed a kindly sort of man to 
us young Quakers. He acted as a sort of janitor in the old Cob- 
blestone Meeting House on the Ridge. After kindling the fire 
in the old round stove, he would tell us stories about ‘the spider 
and the wasseps’ [wasps] as we warmed ourselves after our long 
ride to the Meeting.” The 1869 Niagara County Directory indi- 
cates he was born on December 9, 1816, in the Town of Royalton. 

The earliest information concerning Merod Hall is found in 
an advertisement found in The Niagara Courier of October 17, 


1838: “STRAYED or STOLEN—a dark brown Mare—12 years 
old—from subscriber near Royalton, Post Office, Niagara County, 


also a saddle and surtout coat, straight collar, mixed color blue 
and butternut. All reasonable charges will be paid on the de- 
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livery of information so that I will obtain said property. Royal- 
ton, Oct. 11th, 1838. Merod Hall.” 

Apparently he then lived in the same house that the 1852 
map of Niagara County indicates as his. It was located just east 
of the former Mill district school on the Slayton Settlement Road. 
Relatives verify this property as the family homestead. 

For many years Merod and his spinster sister Anna occupied 
this home, and were kindly Quaker hosts to visiting Friends. 
They met their guests at the train in Gasport and escorted them 
to their home, and later accompanied them to the Hartland 


Quaker Meeting several miles north on the Ridge at the Cobble- 
stone Meeting House. 


Evidently it was after his sister Anna died that Merod moved 
from the family home to the cabin in the woods at the rear of 
his property. His cabin was a one-room structure with high 
windows through which children used to try to peek to see the 
reputed treasures he owned, but they were never able to peer far 
into the darkened room. Merod had no visible means of support, 
but he seemed not to need much. He contributed to the work of 
his church, and was active in attending all services and a par- 
ticipant in its responsibilities. Possibly the small flock of sheep 
he kept in the back pasture provided a source of income, or he 
may have retained the bees that in the 1850’s had furnished him 
as much as thirty pounds of honey in a year [census records], or per- 
haps he rented the family home. It is known he retained owner- 
ship, for it was part of his estate when he died. 

If the stories told about him are any gauge, Merod Hall’s 
eccentricities grew with his age. One time when Quarterly Meet- 
ing was to be held at Elba, Genesee County, a member of the 
Hartland Meeting, Phoebe Brownell, drove her horse and car- 
riage the twenty-five or so miles. The route was strange to her, 
so Merod, who was walking, volunteered to mark her way by 
tacking pieces of brown paper at each turning. This he did, and 
Phoebe had no trouble in following the directions. 
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Another time the pastor, the Rev. George Hull, and his fam- 
ily had taken a three-seated wagon to Elba. ‘‘As we started back,” 
says a daughter, ‘“‘we overtook Merod walking, carrying his faded 
black umbrella. As it was raining we invited him to ride, and he 
accepted. He sat on the middle seat with my friend Angie and 
me. He very gallantly shared his umbrella with us, and to cover 
us he had to sit quite close to Angie. We were just children, but 
for a long time after it was great fun to tease her about the old 
man’s sitting so close.” 

Religious meetings other than Friends’ were often attended, 
and a grandniece, who lives in Gasport, says he was known to 
rise at midnight and start his journey in order to arrive on time 
at Camp Meetings held on the shore of Lake Ontario east of 
Olcott Beach. These he seldom failed to attend, and it was com- 
monplace for others driving to the meeting to see him, stalking 
along the road, generally disdaining their offers of a ride. He is 
said to have carried parched corn in his pocket, possibly to stay 
his hunger and probably to share with his feathered friends. 

The grandniece, who lived at the Mill, recalls that as a child 
she was afraid of her great-uncle. He seemed to her to be very 
shy, somewhat austere, and preferring his own company. On his 
property grew five chestnut trees which in the proper season 
the children of the area always raided, but always when Merod 
was not about. At the sight of him they fled, although they later 
recalled that he never chased them. 

Sometime in the mid-1890’s his cabin burned. After that he 
failed in mind, perhaps because he had lost treasures in the fire. 
At any rate the children, when raking through the ashes of the 
cabin, found small coins and presumed more perishable valu- 
ables had been destroyed. 

‘When he fell ill of pneumonia he came to our house and 
my mother took care of him,” recalls the grandniece. “I remem- 
ber that when he died they put his casket on an old sled and took 
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it over to the Quaker church for service and burial, but I don’t 
recall the year.” 

The Lockport Daily Journal of March 15, 1897, contains a 
notice that a Letter of Administration of the estate of Merod Hall 
had been granted to two nephews. Evidently he had died a few 
months earlier, probably little realizing that sixty years later peo- 
ple would still be curious about his mode of life. 


GRANNY OF THE GRANNY ROAD 


KATE W. STRONG 


RANNY was a born “‘doctress” in the early days when 
doctors were few in number. She wore a red camelot 
cloak and rode a big white horse. She must have been a 


gallant figure, as she galloped down a road, later known by her 
name, and described in the Brookhaven Town Records (1799) 


as running from Farmingville to the fuller’s mill in Yaphank. 

Granny seemed like a folklore figure out of the past until 
I corresponded with her great granddaughter, Miss Grace Hulse, 
who told me her story. She was born a Dickerson. Her first hus- 
band was a Case. Then she married Jonah Halsey of Southold and 
had two children, Jonah, Jr., and Phoebe. Phoebe married Jonah 
Hulse and went to Wading River to live. Jonah Hulse was Miss 
Grace Hulse’s grandfather. 

Besides the tale of the red cloak and the white horse, two other 
stories of her great grandmother, Miss Hulse said, had come down 
in the family. 

One day Granny was called to help a woman who had a very 
bad felon on her finger. Granny asked for wool from a black sheep. 
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Then she made a smudge and held the woman’s finger in it 
until the pain was relieved. 

On another day, Granny’s horse being laid up for some rea- 
son, a man tore into the yard on a lathered horse, and leading 
an unbroken colt. A man had cut his leg and was bleeding to 
death. Would Granny take his horse and go to the man at once? 
He would ride the colt. With one glance at the tired horse, Granny 
said the man would be dead before she could get there on that 
horse—that she would ride the colt. And ride it she did. And she 
got there in time to save the man’s life. 

After Jonah Hulse’s death she married a Mr. Penny. When 
the Revolutionary War was over, she and her husband moved 
to Orange County. I wonder if there are any tales of her there. 

Years later, Granny, a widow and broken in health, went to 
live with her daughter in Wading River. She was later buried in 
the family plot, but no stone seemed to have marked her burial 
place and no one knows her first name. 


Granny has another memorial besides the road, which I am 
thankful to say still carries her name. In the museum of the 


Suffolk County Historical Society at Riverhead is a lancet for 
blood letting, marked, “‘Once the property of Granny Penny for 


whom the Granny Road was named.” 





A WHISKEY CARGO AND 
JOHN WILKES BOOTH 


MARVIN A. RAPP 


MOST any Chicago bar-keep at the turn of the cen- 
tury, a call for a shot of ““Mary Smith” meant the best 
whiskey in the house. It marked the buyer as a judge of 

good liquor and the bartender as an expert in whiskey folklore— 
that is, if he knew the whole story behind the name of the whis- 
key. Few did. 

Those who did know always told the story. It went with the 
drink like a chaser. This story of the Mary Smith and her cargo 
was quite a tale. It all began—the man behind the bar would usu- 
ally say—one stormy night on Lake Erie—April 17, 1859, to be 
exact. The schooner Mary Smith, out of Chicago, ran into bad 
weather and heavy seas not too far west of its Buffalo destination. 
With the good and experienced hands she had before the mast 
and tiller, the schooner should have ridden out of the storm. 
Strangely enough, she didn’t. Only the mate and two hands man- 
aged to escape in a small boat before the schooner sank in deep 
water twenty miles from Buffalo a little before daybreak. Save 
for these three, all hands were lost along with 40,000 gallons of 
the choicest spirits from midwestern distilleries. This wet cargo 
on the bottom of Lake Erie was, of course, the point of the story. 

The whiskey remained in the hold of the Mary Smith for 
fourteen years undisturbed—at least undisturbed by humans, 
for the deep water discouraged salvage attempts. As the years 
rolled on, the story of the Mary Smith grew. As her whiskey cargo 
aged, the price increased accordingly. What could be better 
thought many a tippler, as he wetted his lips with a whiskey bear- 
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ing the name “Mary Smith,” than a taste of the real Mary Smith 
aged in oaken barrels for fourteen years and cooled all that time 
by the bottom waters of Lake Erie. It was enough to make some 
men want to go diving for it. None did, however. They just 
talked about it. Occasionally they lifted their glasses in a toast 
to the cargo of the Mary Smith—“May her barrel seams stay tight 
and her whiskey never be watered.” 

The men, however, who sell whiskey and drink whiskey have 
long memories for their favorite liquor. Now and again those 
with the longest memories and keenest taste for both spirits and 
money would speculate on the constantly increasing value of the 
whiskey cargo. One such man lived in Chicago in those years. 
His name was Ralph Bayne. Though he had accomplished little 
else, he had, at an early age, acquired a goodly inheritance from 
his family and an exacting taste for fine liquor. 

Across famous bars in Chicago, he had heard with many a 
drink the story of the lost cargo of the schooner Mary Smith. 
Being an adventuresome sort of fellow, he inquired about the 
location of the wreck and the possibility of raising the cargo. He 
found out exactly where it was and how it could be raised. From 
a Chicago firm he negotiated a contract that would pay him $20 a 
gallon for all the “Mary Smith” liquor he delivered. With this 
contract, a good crew, and a lively retinue, Bayne sailed out of 
the Chicago river April 17, 1873, fourteen years to the day that the 
Mary Smith met her fate. 

Aboard the sloop, Bayne had a father and son team of divers 
named Falcon. In those days, Chicago marine interests considered 
these two the best divers around the city. To take care of his 
legal and business interests, Bayne engaged a lawyer named 
Luther Laflin Mills. For just plain fun at the poker table, Bayne 
also invited a whiskey-drinking friend, whom history and the 
story leave nameless. 

The trip proved uneventful. They played poker, drank, and 
sang. In idle moments, Bayne multiplied 40,000 gallons by $20 
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per gallon. The result always came out the same—$800,000. The 
thought of the money warmed the cockles of his wallet; the 
thought of the whiskey whetted his taste buds. He found both 
thoughts pleasant. Finally, on a still, warm day the sloop dropped 
anchor at what had become the hallowed spot where the Mary 
Smith sank. The elder Falcon wasted no time in donning his 
diving suit. His son manned the air line. Being French, the Fal- 
cons were understandably demonstrative. The father loved the 
boy very deeply. Not knowing the water’s depth or the full 
risk involved, just before he stepped over the side he grabbed 
his son impulsively, pressed him close against his chest in a warm 
embrace, then pushed him out at arms’ length, looked at him 
tenderly for a moment, and then kissed him quickly and softly 
on both cheeks. 

Watching this touching scene from the taffrail, Bayne’s poker 
playing friend, filled with plenty of whiskey, removed his hat, 
clutched a rope with his left hand, extended his right hand, 
palm up, struck a dramatic pose, and declaimed: 


Oh! Give him a sepulchre broad as the sweep 
Of the tidal wave’s measureless motion; 

Lay our hero to sleep in the arms of the deep, 
Since his life was as free as the ocean. 


The quiet waters seemed to magnify his voice. What he had 
meant to be mockery became majestic. 

Falcon was already disappearing below the surface as the 
words floated over the water. Part way down a kink developed 
in the air line. Desperately the elder Falcon tried to get it out. 
On the bottom, hoping this would clear it, he signalled for slack 
in the line. It failed. With his air supply cut off, his moments 
were numbered. He began to grow faint. Still he struggled to 
straighten the line, but to no avail. Just before he blacked out 
he frantically pulled the air line three times—the danger signal. 
Young Falcon and the crew worked fast. They pulled him out 
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as quickly as possible. When they stripped off his helmet, the 
old man was already unconscious and almost lifeless. They ap- 
plied artificial respiration immediately and in time the old man 
came around. Understandably he would have no more diving for 
that day or that trip. Reluctantly, Bayne weighed anchor and re- 
turned to Chicago. 

After that unsuccessful attempt, there is no record of anyone 
trying to reach the cargo of the Mary Smith. For all anyone 
knows, she is still there with 40,000 gallons of aged whiskey 
which may or may not be watered. Old-timers among Buffalo 
mariners, however, do not recall her name or story. Newspapers 
of her time carry no reference to her and histories of the Great 
Lakes list no schooner of that name, yet the story by a Chicago 
correspondent of the New York Sun appeared in the Buffalo 
Enquirer, May 24, 1898. 

Ordinarily, this would have ended the story if it had not been 
for something said the day of the unsuccessful dive. Luther Mills, 
the lawyer on the trip who later attained great stature in that 
profession in Chicago, had been struck by the beauty of words 


spoken by the friend at the taffrail as Falcon disappeared into 
the water. Anxious to learn the whole poem and the name of the 


author, Mills, some years later, found Bayne’s friend and asked 
him about the lines quoted on that memorable day. All he 
knew of the poem was what he quoted and that it had originally 
been printed in the old Chicago Times and signed “Arrington.” 
He had not committed to memory the entire poem. By his own 
admission he would not have recalled the lines or spoken them 
if it had not been for old man Falcon’s strong emotions and 
Bayne’s strong whiskey. 

Mills curiosity was picqued at this point. He soon discovered 
that the Times’ files had been lost. He had, however, known a 
brilliant lawyer of uncertain habits by the name of Alfred W. 
Arrington, who had been dead for three years. Perhaps, he 
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thought, this person could be the author. Mills, however, could 
find no one who had heard Arrington read the poem, much less 
claim authorship of it. Finally, in his search he located Arrington’s 
son. Unfortunately, young Arrington had no knowledge of the 
poem or of his father’s connection, if any, with it. He suggested, 
however, that a poet-lawyer from Ottawa, Illinois, named Oliver 
C. Gray might know something about the poem. This proved 
to be the key to the mystery. From Gray, Mills learned the whole 
story of the poem and its author. His hunch had been quite 
right. It was Arrington. But the story behind the poem was as 
interesting as the story behind the cargo of the Mary Smith, and 
not as disappointing. 

In the early days of the Civil War, Alfred Arrington had 
strong Southern loyalties. As the war turned more and more 
against the Confederates, his deep sense of sympathy for the 
underdog and his love for a lost cause made him a rabid seces- 
sionist. Most people treated him with good-natured tolerance. 
In 1863, let it be remembered, it took more than a little courage 
to hold and express such feelings in the North. Arrington was 
not lacking in courage. He wore his unpopularity like a badge 
of honor. Sometimes he wore a black eye to match his honor. 
The end of the war brought Lincoln’s tragic death and the nation 
mourned and hunted the assassin. John Wilkes Booth’s name 
became a vile word; people screamed for vengeance. They soon 
had it. Booth met his death in a burning barn. 

The night the news reached Chicago, a man with a pale face 
and disordered attire, drunk with alcohol and anger, rushed into 
the editorial rooms of The Chicago Times— a paper with strong 
copperhead tendencies. He gave the editors a poem dedicated “To 
John Wilkes Booth.” He signed it Alfred W. Arrington. The 
next morning the poem eulogizing Lincoln’s assassin appeared 
prominently on the editorial page of The Chicago Times. Later 
in the day Arrington, wanting more liquor, walked into the bar- 
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room of the Sherman House at Randolph and Dearborn Streets. 
Federal troops filled the tables and lined the bar. Many were 
happy about the capture and killing of Booth. They knew Ar- 
rington’s strong feelings arid excused them. That day, however, 
they had been drinking—perhaps too much. Besides, it was a 
different day. Arrington joined them in drinking several glasses 
of whiskey and then announced to all that he was going to re- 
cite an original poem. He jumped upon a table and started 
reciting the poem he had written the night before: 


Oh! Give him a sepulchre broad as the sweep 
Of the tidal wave’s measureless motion; 

Lay our hero to sleep in the arms of the deep, 
Since his life was as free as the ocean. 


It was Liberty slain that maddened his brain, 

To avenge the dead idol he cherished; 

So it’s meet that the main, never curbed by a chain 
Should entomb the last freeman, now perished. 


He dared break the rod of the blackamoor’s God— 
All the hosts of the despot defying— 

May not dwell in the sod by a Nation’s feet trod 
That he shamed with his glory in dying. 


Yes, hide him away from the sad eyes of day 

In the coral of sea-green abysses, 

Where the mermaidens gay as they fly through the spray 
Shall purple his pale cheek with kisses! 


As the ocean-streams roll from the Gulf to the Pole, 
Let them mourn him with musical surges! 

Let the tempest-bell toll the respose of his soul, 
More sublime than the sound of its dirges! 


He has written his name in letters of flame, 

O’er the archway of Liberty’s portal; 

And the serfs that now blame shall crimson with shame 
When they learn they have cursed an Immortal! 
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With each of the words the anger of the soldiers at the bar 
mounted. They sensed the meaning. When at the end he an- 
nounced that the poem was dedicated to John Wilkes Booth, a 
roar went up from the soldiers. They dragged him from the 
table and hurled him to the floor. Arrington would have been 
trampled to death, if it had not been for the quick intervention 
of the proprietor who grabbed him away from his attackers and 
shoved him out the back door. Apparently Arrington never again 
acknowledged the poem. 

But that is not the end of the story. In 1866, he visited Texas. 
His pro-secessionist sentiments made him a welcome guest among 
the leading men of Texas. After that sojourn, he returned to 
Chicago where he died, but the story of the poem did not die 
with him. 

In 1888, a Texas paper printed the poem and erroneously 
credited it to Alexander W. Terrell. Five years later this same 
Terrell, prominent in public affairs in Texas, was appointed 
Minister to Turkey. In an attempt to defeat his confirmation 
in the Senate, his enemies reprinted the poem and attributed 
the authorship to him. The maneuver, however, failed, and 
Terrell became Minister to Turkey. Significantly, the poem, 
which was discovered in an abortive attempt to raise a cargo of 
whiskey near Buffalo, had in a sense come back almost to the 
same spot. For the President who appointed Terrell to be Min- 
ister to Turkey was Grover Cleveland, formerly Mayor of Buf- 
falo and Sheriff of Erie County. 

And this is the story of how a lost cargo of whiskey helped 
to find a lost poem dedicated to Lincoln’s assassin. There may 
be those of certain tastes who will wonder if it was a fair exchange. 








THE UNCONVENTIONAL GHOSTS 


EIDOLA JEAN BOURGAIZE 


OST INDIAN ghosts are conventional. Their union 

rules or white man’s etiquette seem to decree that they 

must confine their haunting to waterfalls and steep 
cliffs and lakes with unpronounceable names where they greeted 
death with broken hearts. Past generations must have thought 
that all bad Indians were killed by the white men, and all good 
Indians committed suicide for love. 

But Indian ghosts haunting spots in Rhode Island have re- 
fused to toe the line; their wispy forms throw shadows of indi- 
viduality. 

In North Scituate at the Pine Tree Tavern an Indian man- 


aged to bum enough applejack and “kill devil” every day to 
keep him in a happy frame of mind all the time. When he 
died, this hanger-on had such a grateful memory of all the free 
drunks he had accumulated at the Pine Tree that he was deter- 
mined to “hant” the rival Black Horse Tavern out of exist- 
ence. 


He wasn’t a top-grade ghost, for even when he brandished 
his tomahawk and seized his victim by the hair, he couldn’t 
scare anyone. Unlike other ghosts, who were most inconsiderate 
and appeared when someone was awake, this noble red man 
crept in so silently at night that sleepers never awakened (and, 
therefore, were never frightened). 

This poor Indian ghost had to concentrate all his efforts on 
one room to make any show at all, and the Black Horse Tavern 
soon boasted of an Indian Chamber. Reuben Jencks, the owner, 
didn’t mind at first, for there was a bit of extra publicity involved 
for his tavern, but then traveling men began to object to stay- 
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ing in the room—not because the ghost was terrifying, but be- 
cause he was “‘somewhat of a nuisance.” 

So Mr. and Mrs. Jencks and their children moved into the 
Indian Chamber. Putting his tricks into high gear one night, 
the ghost pulled Mrs. Jencks out of bed, dragged her downstairs 
and out-of-doors, pointed to a great cedar at the gate, and mut- 
tered in broken English of avenging an insult to his race. Mrs. 
Jencks, who had managed to sleep through all of this, told her 
husband what had happened. Since this ghost always had the 
habit of appearing as in a dream, she knew that he had been 
there, and her bruises from the plumping down the stairs proved 
it. 


The tavern keeper dug all around the great cedar by the 
gate but found nothing and killed the tree. The Indian ghost 
pulled the same stunt again and again, each time pointing to 
a different tree. Mr. Jencks destroyed a good part of his orchard 


before he denounced the ghost as a liar and paid no more atten- 
tion to his antics. 

Mrs. Jencks wouldn’t give up, however. She continued the 
treasure hunts, as indicated by the ghost, in the attic, cellar, 
well, barn, and woodpile, but all she found was a wig block with 
curling iron and wire wig-springs. When she finally gave up 
the search, the ghost must have thought he had worked long 
enough, for he never returned. 

Another unusual Indian ghost who clattered around south- 
ern Rhode Island had the unfortunate habit of mislaying his 
head. One summer evening a road mender saw a skull lying by 
the side of the road and took it home. Since his wife would not 
let him bring it into the house, he stuck it upon a pole at the 
back of the house. 

Just after midnight there was a great clatter under the road- 
mender’s window, and the wife looked out into the bright moon- 
light night to see what was happening. In the road stood the 
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headless skeleton, very excited, rattling his bones as if they were 
castanets. 

The poor wife almost fainted, but the husband rolled over 
calmly and called out, “If you’re looking for your head, you 
will find it stuck on a pole at the back of the house.” So the bony 
visitor got his head, put it on as he would a hat, and strode wrath- 
fully down the road. Now, they say, the headless Indian has been 


seen quite frequently, standing guard over the buried members of 
his own race. 


Other Indian ghosts do not assume the usual ethereal ap- 
pearance; they are the scrub pines that come up every year in 
meadows and fields. No one plants them; they just grow, and 
each one, according to legend, represents an Indian killed unnec- 
essarily. One old farmer vowed to dig up every scrub pine that 
came up in his meadow every year. It was a never-ending task, 
for some seemed to sprout and grow overnight. An Indian warned 
the farmer that the trees represented dead Indians, but the old 
man would not listen as he chopped and pulled and dug. Then 
a tree which had grown miraculously fast fell on the farmer as 
he was trying to chop it down and killed him. 

All Indian ghosts in Rhode Island are not as violent as these 
first three. The spirit of Dorothy, an Indian squaw, was restless 
but not noisy. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, Dor- 
othy went out in a heavy snowstorm to find her lost sheep and 
never returned. In the spring her body was found beside her 
sheep in a deep ravine, now called Dorothy’s Hollow. 


A short distance from the hollow is Crying Bog where the 
early traveler could hear doleful weepings and wailings from 
the ghost of Manouna, another Indian squaw. Her cries were 
prompted by a guilty conscience, for while on earth she had 
murdered her two helpless children and secretly buried their 
bodies in the bog. She was mad, all agree, but some say a faith- 
less white lover caused it, and others that a brutal Indian hus- 
band was to blame. After she had buried her children in the 
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bog, she stood wringing her hands and mourning over their 
grave. For years after her death, her pitiful cries pierced the 
chill, misty, night air that lay upon the marsh. 


Just last century the ghost of Manouna was sitting under some 
old willow trees about 125 yards from the Bog when a stranger 
came riding by. Rocking back and forth, the old squaw was 
weeping and moaning and would not pay the least notice to 
the gentlemen who wanted to ask directions that late night. 
Finally to attract her attention, he rolled a stone against her 


foot, and she suddenly vanished, uttering such unearthly shrieks 
as she went that he could not force his horse to pass that spot. 


It was said that after spending most of the night in wailing 
and crying, the ghost of the wretched murderess would go to 
a small wooded island that stands in the southwestern part of 
Kit’s Pond, keeping close to the surface of the water in her 
hasty flight. The horrifying screams of the ghost would continue 
until she reached the island, then all would be still again. 

South of the Crying Bog are the Crying Rocks in Charles- 
town, Rhode Island. From the base of these jagged rocks when 


the wind blew just enough, there often rose the plaintive cries of 
infants’ voices. Since the early white settlers saw only healthy, 


strong Indians, they surmised that the red heathens threw any 
deformed and sickly infant over the brink to the sharp stones. 
The wailings at the Crying Rocks came from those murdered 
babies. 

Of the famous Indian leaders slain by the white men, just 
one returned to haunt the settlers. The ghost of King Philip, 


according to tradition, was sometimes seen on moonlight nights, 
particularly before a storm, springing from foothold to foothold 


through the marsh where he had been killed. Even much later 
when the idea of a ghost was abandoned there were unaccount- 


able wailings in the woods, indefinable whisperings on the hilltop, 
and shifting gleams of dusky light that flitted from place to 
place. 
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Another legend about King Philip is not exactly ghostly, but 
it is definitely on the supernatural side. After he was killed, his 
head was put on a pole in Boston, from whence it was stolen 
by his Indian comrades who hid it under the doorstep of a house 
in Taunton, Massachusetts. Later the head was buried with 
proper ceremony near Mount Hope, Rhode Island. The Indians 


believed that every three generations the location of this un- 
marked grave would be revealed to someone in the House of 


Pokonoket. Some have claimed to have this information, but no 
one has told where it is. 

A trading house built by Richard Smith in 1639 near the 
present town of Wickford has had more Indian ghosts than any 
other spot in Rhode Island, but all of these have been laid for 
almost a hundred years. A number of Indians captured by set- 
tlers were brought to the house. In a drunken moment, a settler 
struck off his captive’s head with his sword, and the bloody head 
rolled until it came to a stop at the base of a tall clock, and the 


sensitive timepiece, unable to contain itself, struck one. An- 
other Indian was trussed like a fowl and roasted in the great 


fireplace. These two Indians, along with some other captives, 
sent their ghostly missionaries to avenge the wrong—and can you 
blame them! 

There is not a single case in the whole state, to my knowledge, 
of an Indian or a pseudo-Indian ghost story having to do with a 
Lovers’ Leap or a Pocahontas-like figure. Even the deep fissures 
in the rocks on the coast of Middletown, Rhode Island, gave 
rise to no such romanticized legend, as such places often do. The 
devil threw an Indian murdress into that fissure, known as Pur- 
gatory, but she must have been guilty, for she never returned 
to haunt those shores. 

For those who like to “prove” something through folklore, 
perhaps this absence of suicidal tendencies among local Indian 
lore means that the braves and squaws living on the shores of 
Narragansett Bay were always lucky in love or the white men 
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here knew there was no such thing as a good Indian, so why try 
to make him into a romantic hero even for the purpose of 
suicide? But all I set out to prove was that Rhode Island has 
a number of unconventional Indian ghosts. Beginning with 
Roger Williams, residents in this small corner of the United 
States have approved of the unorthodox—even among the ghosts. 


THE VANES OF BOSTON 


GEORGE F. WESTON, Jr. 


HEN Boston was a community of farmers and 
fishermen the weather was of utmost importance. 
Later, in the gay and venturesome clipper ship 


days, the direction and force of the wind could, in a moment, 
make the difference between poverty and wealth. Great fortunes 


depended quite literally on a breath of wind. Consequently, 
weather vanes were found on almost every house and stable. 
Nearly all of these old landmarks have disappeared—gone 


with the wind. But a select few, constant in their inconstancy, 
still mark the winds that blow over our ancient, narrow, and 
crooked streets. 

In 1744 a church was built on Berry Street (now Chauncy). 
A weather vane, the gift of Governor Hancock, was installed on 
its lofty steeple. The pastor, Rev. John Moorhead, watched his 
vane with understandable pride and was disturbed to note that 
as the days passed it was moving not at all. A steeple jack made 
the difficult—and expensive—trip to the top of the spire. Descend- 
ing, he reported that all was well. And he reminded the pastor— 
after he had collected his fee—that the wind had been due east 
for a fortnight. The church, the vane, and even the street have 
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ceased to be, but Boston’s east wind is as faithful now as it was 
then. 

To become world famous would seem to be an impossible 
achievement for a mere weather vane, but the grasshopper atop 
Faneuil Hall has this distinction. Made by “that cunning artificer”’ 
Deacon Shem Drowne, in 1742, it became a noted landmark and 
guide for ships entering the harbor. It is said that foreign consuls 
used to ask the question ‘“What is the Faneuil Hall weather vane?” 
as a test for those who claimed Boston as their home port. 

The insect was as carefully made as though it were to have a 
close inspection. Its glittering glass eyes have glazed into the 
heart of many a storm. It has endured hurricane, fire, and earth- 
quake; and, with occasional repairs, it has marked the shifting 
winds for over two centuries. 

Why a grasshopper? Many reasons have been given: that 
there was such an insect on the Faneuil coat of arms (which 
there wasn’t); that the farmers who frequented the market liked 
grasshoppers (which they certainly did not); that chasing locusts 
was connected with a boyhood romance of the Deacon’s (which 
seems unlikely); and that the design was suggested by a similar 
one which was on the Royal Exchange in London. You may take 
your choice, but the last seems the most reasonable. 

Deacon Shem Drowne, who died in 1774 at the age of ninety, 
was by profession a wood carver and a superior one. He special- 
ized in ship’s figureheads although he was not above carving an 
ornamental top for a pump or a gatepost. The fabrication of metal 
weather vanes seems to have been a side line. But, as frequently 
happens, he is remembered for his hobby rather than for his chief 
work. 

When Boston ceased to be a colony, becoming a royal province, 
and the governors were housed in what had been the mansion 
of the wealthy Peter Sargeant, the octagonal cupola of the house 
was ornamented by a unique vane. This was four and a half 
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feet high, in the form of an Indian with a drawn bow with the 
arrow in place. It was an exact copy of the Indian that appeared 
on the old Colonial seal of Massachusetts. As the ancient records 
say, “Shem Drowne made itt,” glass eyes and all. After many 
years of faithful service, the Indian has now gone to his happy 
hunting grounds—the Museum of Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

There was a bitter quarrel among the members of the con- 
gregation of the North Church in North Square during the 
winter of 1719. A small majority voted to install Rev. Peter 
Thatcher as assistant pastor. The minority group did not want 
him at any price. The majority prevailed and the Rev. Peter was 
installed on January 27, 1720, but only after a fight that left black 
eyes and bloody noses in its wake. 

During the ceremony of installation, the malcontents gather- 
ed in the balcony of the church and indulged in noises and actions 
of unbelievable vulgarity. They were even guilty of anointing 
the congregation under the balcony with a liquid which the 
records of the event say “shall be nameless.” One justly indignant 
young lady who was present wrote to a friend, “The filthy crea- 
tures entirely spoiled a new velvet hood which I had made for 
the occasion. I could never wear it again.” 

After the installation, the insurgents left the church in a body 
and organized themselves into a new congregation, building for 
their services a substantial brick church on Hanover Street. 
There was some talk of calling this “The Revenge Church of 
Christ” (they were really mad), but saner counsel prevailed and 
it was officially named “The Second Church in Boston.” 

Shem Drowne, naturally, was commissioned to make the 
weather vane for the new building. He made a vane five feet, 
four inches in height from old brass kettles contributed by mem- 
bers of the congregation. It weighed 172 pounds. 

Remembering the Bible story that Peter would deny his Lord 
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three times before the cock crowed, the congregation had their 
vane fashioned in the form of a crowing cock. They felt it was 
a subtle way of showing their disdain of Rev. Peter—Thatcher. 

For 140 years the insolent bird silently crowed his defiance. 
Then the building was torn down and the diminished congrega- 
tion joined other churches. The rooster, still in excellent condi- 
tion, could not give up his ecclesiastical life, so he joined another 
church. Today he may be seen, bravely turning to face the tem- 
pest atop the spire of the First Church (Congregational) in Cam- 
bridge. 

Constantly moving, yet never leaving its appointed place, 
looking everywhere but going nowhere—that is the normal life of 
a weather vane. Yet there is one vane that recently made a tour 
of the whole United States in person. When the steeple of the 
historic Christ Church was blown down by “Hurricane Carol” 
on August 31, 1954, little was left to be salvaged save the beau- 
tiful old weather vane, another Shem Drowne masterpiece made 
in 1740. The vane, a banner surmounted by a star, was escorted 
on a tour of the United States, a trip made to remind the people 
of the entire country that the spire where the Revere lanterns 
were hung must be restored and that here was an opportunity to 
help. The old vane was successful in its objective and the spire 
has been replaced by an exact copy of the original. 

There are two other attractive vanes in the city which, al- 
though they have no particular historical significance, are inter- 
esting as reminders of a bygone era. These are the golden cow 
atop the Quincy Market and another animal on a studio in Byron 
Street. 

When Byron Street was laid out in 1830, all the buildings on 


one side of the street were homes; those on the other side were 
stables. Recently when the stables were converted into charming 


studios, the restorers had the artistic acumen to retain the huge 
doors and little windows of the originals. Best of all they left, on 
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one building, the galloping horse which still turns questingly to 
all points of the compass—probably ever searching for another 
horse in this highly mobilized city. 





This article is reprinted from Boston Ways: High, By and Folk, by permission 
of the publisher, The Beacon Press. See Editor’s Bookshelf. 


SOME ULSTER FLY-LEAF 
RHYMES AND GAMES 


ALF EVERS 


IKE MANY who are fascinated by the past, I have long 


found it hard to resist the charm of tattered old school 
books with all their wealth of suggestion of far away 
childhood days. And like many others I have bought a box of 


these books—including the inevitable Webster’s Speller and 
Daboll’s Arithmetic—at a country auction, only to scold myself 


for my impulsiveness. For youth, as I realized when I paid the 
auctioneer his dollar, is not to be bought back so easily or cheaply. 

Yet these worn old books surely have their uses. In a land of 
sleek new central schools they can re-create something of the 
atmosphere of the one room schoolhouses which once dotted our 
state. They can make us hear again for a moment the squeak of 
the chalk on the blackboard and the crackling of the wood- 
burning stove on a harsh January morning. They can give us a 
glimpse of a Beadle’s dime novel being stealthily read behind 
the ample shield of Olney’s Geography. 

While old schoolbooks and other books used by the children 
of past years have much to tell us, the words scribbled in them 
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in faded ink or smudged pencil have messages of another kind. 
These vivid messages tell in traditional rhymes of pride of 
ownership, of stolen moments of play, and of schoolroom friend- 
ships. Over the past ten years I have copied some fly-leaf inscrip- 
tions and evidence of games played with pen or pencil in arith- 
metic, grammar or other books by Ulster County children of 


the last century and a half. Here is a proud new owner’s inscrip- 


tion written for a Saugerties girl in her Dutch Reformed Church 
Psalm Book: 


Wincha ann Myer, her book bought january 30th 1819 
God give her grase ther 

in to look and not to 

look but understand 

that larning is better then 

house and land but when 

house and land is gone and spent 
then Larning is most Excellent 
Steal not this book for fear 

of shame for here above is the 
owners name. 


This inscription, probably written by the person who pre- 
sented the book to Wincha Ann, combines the three commonest 
types of fly-leaf inscriptions, the moral reflection, the name and 
date, and the warning to prospective thieves. 

But there is more than one way of writing a name. One fami- 
liar to eighteenth century children is written in a Hudson, 
New York 1811 edition of Lindley Murray’s English Grammar, 


” 


‘Mary Grays book and pen.’ Charles Hardenburgh Gray of 
Woodstock was more ambitious when he wrote, “C. H. Gray, 


Printer and Writer, West Woodstock, N. Y.,” in a Sander’s 
Third Reader—combining printing and script. It is not hard to 
sense the dreams of glory that lead Charles to letter elsewhere in 
the book the fine words, ‘““C. H. Gray, Proprietor” and “C. Har- 


denbergh Gray Printer.” “Jacob Wirtz his book anno domini 
One thousand eight hundred and fourteen,” wrote a New Paltz 
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boy in his David Ramsay's Life of George Washington. And 
mindful of the dark days in which he was living, for the British 
had only recently burned the city of Washington, Wirtz added: 


The record of past age 
Our Present mutinous days comfort affords 1814 


Evelyn Cooper of Lake Hill, Woodstock, used a different 


version of the warning in Wincha Ann’s book in her copy of 
Goold Brown's Institutes of English Grammar: 


Stel not this book my honest friend 
for fear the gallows will be your end 
And when you die the Lord will say 
Whare is that book you stole away. 


Apparently not satisfied with the deterrent power of this 
verse, Miss Cooper added at the end of her book: 


Steal not this book for fear of life 
The owner carries a big jacknife. 


This last in its many forms is by all odds the favorite fly-leaf 
inscription aimed at thieves in Ulster County as elsewhere, and 
Northhall, the nineteenth century collector of English folklore, 
found it to be common in the mother country too. It was carried 
to an anti-climax by Deborah Schoonmaker of Kingston in her 
Melk Der Waarheit, published in Holland in 1750: 


Steal not this book for fear of shame 
for in it is the owner’s name 

And if this book you steal from me 
You shall be hanged on a tree 

And if the tree should chance to crack 
I'll hang you over the Devil’s back 
and if his back should run away 

I'll fire cannons every day 


Religious books often contain serious inscriptions from older 
people to young ones. This, found in a worn Bible in a King- 
ston attic, is an example: 
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This to you i give 
it is the word of God 
And may it within you live 
Til time on earth shall be no more 
Then in heaven it may prove 
A good and happy store 
Yours very respectfully 

Albert I. Sitzer 

Rhinebeck 


Sometimes an older girl would use her schoolbook as an auto- 
graph album. Ida Schepmoes of Kingston did this with her New 
Practical Arithmetic, printed in 1869: 


When these few lines you chance 
to see read with care and 

think of me that is your schoolmate 
Alma E. 


Forget me not forget me never 
Till these blue eyes do close forever 
Bell 


When these few lines you see 
Will you think of a friend who thinks of thee 
Frances 


My pen is poor 

My ink is pale 

My love for you will never fail 
B.B. to LS. 


This last verse, a traditional Valentine sentiment, is written in 
a laborious masculine hand with every evidence of sincerity. 
But sometimes one girl teased another by writing in her book 


an inscription linking the owner with a boy. This verse, found 
in a copy of American Intellectual Arithmetic, varies a familiar 


fly-leaf inscription to suggest that a Port Ewen girl was interested 
in a boy in one of the companies Ulster sent to the Civil War: 
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Henrietta is her name 
Port Ewen is her station 
She belong to company G 
And without a nation. 


Verses deriding the books in which they are written are not 
uncommon. My sister Betty and I both remember writing the 
following in our arithmetic books in the Tilson, New York, 
schoolhouse: 


If ever there should be another flood 
And all the earth for refuge fly 


Though the whole world should be submerged 
This book would still be dry. 


On days when lessons were boring and minds wandered, a 
pencil and the blank margins of a book offered a temptation to 
amusement hard to resist. Evelyn Cooper of Lake Hill was fol- 
lowing a well-established tradition when she wrote on page 235 


of her Thomson’s Practical Arithmetic: “If my name you wish to 
find look on page 109.” Turning to that page, we read: “If my 
name you cannot find, close the book and never mind.” Often 
this trick is spun out at considerable length. In a copy of A Jour- 
nal Comprising an Account of the Loss of the Brig Commerce, 
Hartford, 1820, Jacob Wirtz of New Paltz wrote on page 38: 
“Look look all over the book, and then you will find me. 99 
page.” On page 99 is this: “look once more and then you will find 
me 77 page.” And on page 77 is a whimsical little drawing of a 
flower wilting on its stem and under it this message: “Here I am.” 
Susan Cordelia Roe of Kingston was less kind when she ended a 
long chase through her Fish’s Arithmetic with these words: “You 
were a fool for looking.” 

A simple way of whiling away time in a schoolroom was by 
writing the names of classmates in the margins of a book. Girls 
old enough to begin to take a romantic view of life often paired 
the names of boys and girls in this way. In a copy of an 1843 edi- 
tion of Lindley Murray’s Reader, used in Woodstock, some of 
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the paired names have been vigorously erased, probably by their 
embarrassed owners. 

A favorite schoolroom sport reaching epidemic proportions 
at times was—and still is—the use of such words as Preface and 
Arithmetic to form sentences by making each letter the initial 
of a word in the sentence. Mari Wynkoop of Saugerties improved 
her Eaton’s Treatise on Arithmetic, 1872, by making the follow- 
ing sentence of the word ‘“‘Arithmetic” on the title page: “Anna 
Rosamond taught how many eggs it took in cake.” However, 
Mari didn’t play quite fair since she inserted the “it” out of 
order. She did better with the word “Preface” using a stand- 
ard sentence known to generations of students, altering it only 


to include the name of a classmate: “‘Peter Russel eats fishes and 
catches eels.” 


The margins of schoolbooks were often used for writing mes- 
sages about school work or outside activities. In Ida Schepmoes’ 
combined arithmetic book and autograph album there is a melan- 


choly little sentence crammed with effort into the narrow mar- 
gin of page 323, evidently in answer to a question asked by Ida. 
It suggests the sad fate that may await children who play games 
with their books instead of studying them. Here is the message: 


There is 
no use 
of my 
study 
ing be 
cause 

i have 
ent 
Passe 

d. 








BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


The Witches’ Ride and Other Tales from Costa Rica contains 
twelve folk tales, written and skillfully illustrated by Lupe de Osma, 
who draws upon her childhood days in Costa Rica where various ser- 
vant women and girls of her grandparents’ household spun yarns of 
witches, pixies and other supernatural beings. The author, who re- 
ceived her master’s degree at the University of Kansas and now is a 
resident of San Mateo, California, is a talented story-teller whose book 
possesses both charm and spirit. (William Morrow, 190 pp., $3) 


The Morning Star, written and illustrated by Lucille Wallower, 
is the story of the Moravian settlement at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
and of the Christmas Vigils. The Indians and settlers lived peacefully, 
but in 1755, on Christmas Eve, the Indians, prodded by the French, 
broke their peace vows and threatened to destroy the village. A final 
chapter tells how the traditional Christmas Vigils are even today 
celebrated in Bethlehem. (David McKay, $2.50) 


Bowleg Bill is the story of a remarkable seagoing cowpuncher from 
Wyoming, who left behind none of his cowboy paraphernalia when 
he turned from the range to the sea. The author, Harold W. Felton, 
a Jackson Heights lawyer and author of many books on American 
folklore, credits Botkin’s A Treasury of American Folklore for intro- 
ducing him to Bowleg Bill, whose adventures he has traced and re- 
told admirably. (Prentice-Hall, $2.95) 


Indian Tales of the Desert People, written and illustrated by 
William D. Hayes, concerns the ‘‘People of Peace,” who lived in the 
valleys of the Gila and Salt Rivers in Arizona and were the ancestors 
of the Pima and Papago Indians. The author was introduced to the 
stories of these people when he lived in the locale they had once 
known. Twelve excellent stories, each distinct in character, present 
explanations of their world and reveal their intriguing manners and 
customs. (David McKay, $3) 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
B. A. BOTKIN ano WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
READING AND WRITING 


OUT OF CANADA. Twice a year, in May and October, Edith Fulton 
Fowke, folk song program supervisor of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Toronto, drives down to New York City for a week of 
“catching up” and stocking up on American folk song and folklore 
books and records. By the time she has visited with her singer and 
collector friends and made the rounds of the publishers and dealers, 
she has not only filled the back of her car with loot but, once more, 
renewed and strengthened the ties between Canadian and American 
folklorizers. (Some one called me a “folklorizer” the other day, and 
I like the word so much that I am going to use it henceforth, to de- 
note any worker in the folklore field who is concerned with shortening 
the distance between collection or study and utilization, with con- 
notations of both “utilizer” and “‘popularizer.” Dictionaries please 
note. 

1 the three or four years that Edith Fowke has been stopping off 
to see me, and exchanging folklore news and notes, she has managed 
to find time from her busy schedule to turn out three books. Folk Songs 
of Canada (1954) is a highly usable and enjoyable cross-section of 77 
English and French Canadian songs both native and imported. Folk 
Songs of Quebec (1957) is a well-balanced selection of 44 songs from 
the French repertoire of Canada, with English translations. Both books 
are published by the Waterloo Music Company, Ltd., of Waterloo, 
Ontario, with piano accompaniments and chord symbols by Richard 
Johnston and illustrations by Elizabeth Wilkes Hoey. The third book 
is a small lively collection of Paul Bunyan stories, Logging with Paul 
Bunyan (The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1957), which she edited from 
the radio story-telling programs of the late John D. Robins. Perhaps 
even more clearly than the songs, the Paul Bunyan yarns remind us 
of our common Canadian and American folklore heritage. 

The folk song books grew out of Edith Fowke’s series of folk song 
programs on the CBC Trans-Canada network, “Folk Song Time,” 
which can be heard over CBC by Northern New York residents each 
Friday, from 6:35 to 7:00 p. m. These programs, along with her chil- 
dren’s folk song programs, grew out of her hobby of collecting folk 
song recordings. Deciding one day that there were not enough folk 
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songs being heard on the air, she soon found herself sharing her rec- 
ords with the radio audience. 

She has also done four transcriptions dealing with the song history 
of Canada for the CBC International Service, with Alan Mills as 
singer. With the latter she has edited two albums for Folkways, “O 
Canada” and “Songs of the Sea.”’ 

At the moment she is most excited about her own recording 
project in Ontario (Stratford, Napanee, and the Peterborough dis- 
trict) and just across the Ottawa River, in Hull, Quebec, where she 
has been collecting lumberjack songs, sea ballads and songs of local 
history, crimes, disasters, etc., along with versions of Irish and Eng- 
lish songs. In Folk Songs of Canada she notes that whereas some of 
the lumbering songs have crossed the border into the states, in the 
more recently settled Canadian prairies—from which she herself hails, 
being a native of Lumsden, Saskatchewan, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan—the process has been reversed, with the 
Canadians tending to “borrow most of their pioneer songs from across 
the line.” 

On October 25, Edith Fowke was guest of honor at the luncheon 
of the Audio-Visual section of 112th Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Western Zone, Buffalo. The luncheon was 
preceded by her hour program on “Re-Creating History with Folk 
Songs” and followed by her seminar on the same. 

Canada has other folk song emissaries—Marius Barbeau and Helen 
Creighton, for example—but none more tireless and devoted to cultural 
interchange than Edith Fulton Fowke, who is making the road be- 
tween New York City and Toronto a truly intercultural highway. 


THE SPIKED QUARTER. The recent passing of Edward Ringwood 
Hewitt, grandson of Peter Cooper, reminds me of a trick that Hewitt 
says he invented himself in his Gramercy Park boyhood days, improv- 
ing on the old red-hot penny prank. On pages 7-8 of Those Were the 
Days (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943) he writes: “I took a five-inch 
spike, filed the head off, and soldered a brand-new quarter of a dollar 
coin to it, with low-melting silver solder. Then, with a block of wood, 
I drove the spike into a crack in the sidewalk, so that the quarter 
with just flush with the stone. Everyone who came by tried to pick 
up that shiny quarter. Of course, they all broke their fingernails, 
and most of them went on their way. A few tried to get the quarter 
up with their pocketknives. They always broke the blades; and they 
also left, usually swearing. Finally, an oldish man, with gray hair, 
lost the blade of his good knife in trying to get that quarter. He was 
a philanthropist. He went up the block, returned with a paving stone, 
and pounded that quarter into pulp, so that no body would recognize 
it as money. This sport lasted all one Saturday afternoon. Lots of 
fun for a quarter!” 
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NEWS FROM HOME. The autumn issue of News from Home (Vol. 
XVIII, No. 3), ably edited and colorfully written and illustrated 
journal of Americana published by the Home Insurance Company, 
with Kenneth H. enlies as editor, contains a “nostalgic evocation” 
of the days when a “ballad” meant “a nostalgic evocation of early 
rural America.” One of the most successful of these ballad writers of 
the early nineteenth century was George Pope Morris, whose Wood- 
man, Spare that Tree (1837), with music by Henry Russell, was sug- 
gested by an elm that stood at the present crossing of 98th Street and 
West End Avenue, near what was then known as Bloomingdale. There 
are many folklore elements in the story of the origin of the song, and 
the title itself has become a proverbial catch phrase. And there is a 
good deal of lore—literary and historical—connected with Morris’ 
estate, Undercliff, at the base of Mount Taurus, Cold Spring, which 
he bought in 1835 from John Hamilton, Alexander Hamilton's 
eldest son. 

Also of interest to Yorkers concerned with the folklore of “nos- 
talgic evocation” is another article in the same issue devoted to the 
Suffolk Carriage House Museum at Stony Brook. For related vehicular 
lore the issue travels to Burlington, New Jersey, the home of James 
H. Birch’s carriages, harnesses, and jinrikishas. For a final fillip there 
is the story of the racehorse Goldsmith Maid, foaled one hundred years 


ago in May, 1857, near Deckertown (now Sussex, New Jersey), and 
her friendship for “an awkward, saffron-colored little ‘mutt’ named 
Fannie. It is often the case,” writes Dave DeCamp, “with high-spirited 
horses that they seem to need the companionship of a dog, goat, cat 
or chicken. Fannie became an inseparable companion and stable mate. 
Goldsmith Maid never trotted a heat in her long career of triumphs 
without the yapping presence of that little yellow dog. She wouldn't.” 


WHERE THE POTATOES GROW SMALL. Out in Fort Hayes 
Kansas State College, one of my correspondents, Sam J. Sackett, has 
introduced a course in “Folklore of the Middle West,” which by all 
accounts should be as fresh and breezy as the region with which it 
deals. As a folklore reader Sam Sackett has edited and mimeographed 
a collection of Kansas folklore, including Indian legends, settlers’ 
tales, folk songs, proverbs, and superstitions. For example: “Out here 
in Western Kansas they say it’s a dry climate. But we've got two wet 
spells for every dry spell—one just before, and one just after.” He 
reports that among other fieldwork, one of his students is tracking 
down oral traditions of Wild Bill Hickok. 


FROM MY CLIPPING FILES. In the New York Post for May 27, 
1956, Eddy Gilmore opens an article on Louis Armstrong, ““Trumpet- 
Blowing Ambassador,” from London, with Satchmo’s definition of folk 
music, which should give the experts pause. 

“An earnest, deadly serious European student pulled out his 
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pencil and looked Louis Daniel Satchmo Armstrong straight in his 
saucer-like eyes. 

“Mr. Armstrong,’ said the young man who was gathering material 
for a ponderous treatise on new art forms, ‘what do you think of 
folk music?’ 

“Satchmo’s enormous, rubbery mouth stretched into a big smile. 

“*Folk music,’ said Armstrong, with characteristic gentleness. 
‘Why, Daddy, I don’t know no other kind of music but folk music— 
I ain’t never head a hoss sing a song.’ ”’ 

B.A.B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


NEGRO FOLK MUSIC from various sources appears on some nota- 
ble recordings of recent months. Big Bill Broonzy, the famous singer 
and composer of blues, is featured on two releases from Folkways 
(117 W. 46th Street, New York 36). Big Bill Broonzy Interviewed 
by Studs Terkel (FG 3586) furnishes valuable autobiographical infor- 
mation. Broonzy reveals many of the experiences and attitudes that 
shaped his musical interests. The first-hand comments are revealing 
and impressive. They touch on many aspects of folk music and life. 
In addition to the musical examples that Broonzy sings on this 
record, there are another dozen on the disk Big Bill Broonzy Sings 
Country Blues (FA 2326). Broonzy displays an expert and versatile 
style in handling blues songs in different styles and moods. This pair 
of recordings clearly shows why Broonzy rates his high reputation as 
a blues singer. 

Samuel B. Charters has compiled for Folkways the biography of 
another prominent Negro folk singer, Blind Willie Johnson (FG 
3585) . By means of recently recorded interviews and the replaying of 
some of Johnson’s legendary recordings of the late 1920's, this account 
surveys his relationship with jazz developments. As a singer on Texas 
streets, Johnson interpreted religious songs from old books. Other 
blind singers supply examples of their own style in addition to five 
songs by Johnson plus selections by his widow, Angeline. Contem- 
porary Negro religious music is presented on the excellent Folkways 
recording of Urban Holiness Service (FR-8901). Recorded in Buf- 
falo by Professor William H. Tallmadge, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, the services were conducted in that city’s Church of God in 
Christ by Elder Charles D. Beck. Assorted vocalists and musicians join 
Elder Beck in the ceremonies. Vigorous performances of jazz and 
blues stimulate the congregation’s religious emotions in this enlight- 
ing document. 


American Skiffle Bands (Folkways FA 2610) recreates sounds and 
rhythms of primitive street bands of the south. Samuel B. Charters 
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also assembled this material by getting together former wash tub, 
kazoo, and jug players. The Memphis Jug Band and the Mobile 
Strugglers perform once more folk and popular tunes of earlier dec- 
ades The recording adds up to a musically appealing historical ac- 
count. Another disappearing tradition is preserved on the release from 
Tradition Records (Box 72, Village Station, New York 14), Negro 
Prison Songs from the Mississippi State Penitentiary (TLP-1020). The 
16 work songs and an interview were gathered by Alan Lomax in 
Parchman in 1947. Rhythmic accents prevail in the musical expression 
of romantic sentiments and hopes of freedom. This effort furnishes 
a new dimension to the pioneering recordings made by the Lomaxes 
among southern prisoners in the 1930's. 


OTHER AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC appears on recent Folkways 
releases as a result of the recording activities of the musical Seegers. 
Pete Seeger sings 17 selections on American Favorite Ballads (FA 
2320.) The program draws on folk and popular and Negro and Span- 
ish sources. Seeger gives his customary admirable and enthusiastic 
performancec of such titles as “Down in the Valley,” “Skip to my 
Lou,” “The Wabash Cannon Ball,” “Home on the Range,” “Mary, 
Don’t You Weep,” and “Cielito Lindo”. In an unusual demonstra- 
tion, Seeger provides his accompaniments on a banjo and on 5-and 
12-string guitars. Two generations of Seegers are represented in 
American Folksongs (FA 2005). The younger generation of Peggy, 
Penny, Barbara, and Michael sing and play an even dozen songs and 
dance tunes. Their pleasant harmonies indicate the possibilities in 
folk fare for a musically-inclined family. Charles Seeger wrote as an 
introduction to the record’s notes an informative essay on the trans- 
mission and changes of styles in folk music. Michael Seeger made the 
recording of The Stoneman Family and Old Time Tunes of the 
South (FA 2315). The Stonemans perform ten lively songs, dances, 
and spirituals. Other performers are Vernon and J. C. Sutphin, J. J. 
Neese, H. N. Dickens, and Louise Foreacre. Vocals and performances 
on banjo and autoharp are easy-going and first-rate. The style is a 
modern “mountain” one even though the music stems from many 
sources. 


FROM THE BRITISH ISLES comes an assortment of folk music of 
considerable interest. An Angel recording, The English Singers: Ma- 
drigals, Ballets, and Folk Songs of Four Centuries (35461) presents 
an ensemble of six singers and musicians. They deftly harmonize the 
compositions of Morley, Byrd, and Gibbons and arrangements by 
modern composers of English folk tunes. The extraordinary brilli- 
ance of the tunes and their skillful airing mark this an important 
survey of English music. Sussex Folk Songs and Ballads (Folkways 
FG 3515) presents an engaging, young, student, collector, and singer 
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of the area, Tony Wales. Listeners cannot help but enjoy and admire 
this recital of songs from local informants and printed sources. The 
18 items relate to regional traditions, adventures, romance, drinking, 
and agricultural pursuits. Sorcha ni Ghuairim sings for Folkways a 
brief selection of Traditional Irish Songs (FW 861). She sings in 
Gaelic five songs and tells a folk tale. The 1945 recording does not do 
full justice to her pure tones, but even the equipment of that time 
cannot destroy the feeling and mood of these strains. 

Close to this Anglo-American tradition is the latest release from 
Dyer-Bennet Records (P. O. Box 235, Woodside 77, New York), 
Richard-Dyer-Bennet 3. Six of the songs have English connections 
while five are sung in American versions. The remaining two are 
rare specimens from the German tradition. Dyer-Bennet admits he is 
not a folk singer. However, his devotion to that material and his 
impressive renditions make these songs and ballads an essential part 
of any group of folk recordings. 


OTHER FOREIGN FOLK MUSIC from four continents are heard 
on four Folkways and an Angel recording. Jacques Labrecque sings 
Folksongs of Canada (FG 3560) for Folkways. His brilliant recital 
consists of 23 spirited, romantic songs and ballads. This Quebec 
vocalist has a well-trained voice and a finely-edged pronunciation 
along with a flair for the native music. The foremost interpreter of 


Canadian folk music, Alan Mills, sings French Folksongs for Chil- 
dren in English (Folkways FC 7018). The collection matches an 
earlier Mills effort, French Folksongs for Children (FP 708). His 
excellent translations adhere closely to the originals and will be use- 
ful for language instruction. The 20 songs relate to play, games, and 
stories. Another French tradition from a distinct area comes to ear on 
Songs and Dances of Brittany (Folkways FM 4014). Recorded in the 
western section, this document of ethnic music reveals the Celtic 
origins of the Bretons. The soloists and groups are concerned with 
romantic subjects. Many of the numbers for dancing bear a close 
resemblance to Irish lilting. Also similar are the performances on 
biniou, a bagpipe, and bombarde, a double reed instrument. From 
the European folk tradition comes the Angel presentation of a musi- 
cal Souvenir of Austria (65036). The survey, by regions, ranges from 
the rustic and unpretending to the urban and sophisticated. Country 
dances and mountain yodels combine with Viennese waltzes in this 
comprehensive miscellany. 

The southern hemisphere supplies the remaining illustrations of 
international folk music. Chago Rodrigo sings for Folkways ten Latin 
American Folk Songs (FC 7218). With little attention to origins, the 
music, however, overflows with Latin characteristics. It affords agree- 
able harmonies for students of Spanish. Dr. Ora Dreyer’s performance 
of Afrikaans Folk Songs for Children (Folkways FC 7701) does not 
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meet much of a demand in language instruction. It is, nevertheless, a 
simple and infectious display of Dutch and South African tunes. 


RELIGIOUS MUSIC with long traditions becomes available on a 
trio of Folkways recordings. Kol Ha’Shofar (FR 8922) consists of the 
blowing of the Shofar or ram’s horn at the observation of Rosh Has- 
hanah, the Jewish New Year’s Day. David M. Hausdorff, an authority 
on Jewish laws, customs, and traditions, sounds the basic calls and 
the variations. He also supplies the benedictions for New Year’s and 
the lamentations and cantillation for other ceremonies of the year. 
The solemn demonstration provides a modern portrayal of ancient 
ceremonies. The combination of religion and music stands forth 
clearly in the recording of Gregorian Chant (FS 3865). This release 
reproduces an interview with Dom Ludovic Baron, O.S.B., by Mil- 
dred Kayden, on her WEVD radio program “Musically Speaking.” 
Dom Baron details the religious origins and expressions in Plain 
Chant and supplies appropriate illustrations. The Pius X Choir of 
the Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart adds group inter- 
pretations of the centuries-old music for the Mass. Both sides of the 
recording exhibit the importance of music in prayer and the debt of 
European music to Plain Chant. Easter Ceremonies in Jerusalem (FR 
8951) examines the most solemn events of the Christian year as ob- 
served in the Holy Land. It furnishes the actual sounds of Greek 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Syriac, Abyssinian, and Protestant cere- 
monies. Here are Easter Bells and the words and music that accom- 
pany The Washing of the Feet, The Ceremony of the Holy Fire, The 
Stations of the Cross, parts of a High Mass, processions and carols 
and oratories. The documentation has all the advantages of realism 
with some of the usual disadvantages of field recordings: extraneous 
noises and a disjointed continuity. 


W.G.T. 





THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Why We Behave Like Americans by Bradford Smith explains and 
interprets the American culture and civilization in an account which 
is far-ranging and significant and generally fascinating. All aspects 
of American life and temperament fall within the scope of this study, 
and folklorists in particular will find the chapters on language, Ameri- 
can character, and politics particularly appealing. (Lippincott, 322 
pp., $4.95) 


New York friends of Gerald Carson have long anticipated the 
publication of Cornflake Crusade, his spirited and authentic chron- 
icle of evangelical vegetarianism, Adventist health concepts and a 
whole galaxy of personalities and ideas which added breakfast foods 
to millions of tables. This engaging book is a delightful blending of 
narrative skill and social history. (Rinehart, 305 pp., $4.95) 


Those who like words, including persons who want to use words 
meaningfully and effectively and also those who are intrigued by 
words, their origins, suggestiveness and color, will want to have within 
arm’s reach A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage by Ber- 
gen and Cornelia Evans, a brother-sister combination of rare com- 
petence. There is substantial material here for the folklorist whose 
interest centers in the commonplace phrase and the unsophisticated 
idiom. (Random House, 567 pp., $5.95) 


Boston Ways: High, By and Folk, by George F. Weston, Jr., is 
all about Boston and highlights curious and unusual personalities, 
customs and places. Generously illustrated, this handsome book ram- 
bles from one intriging idea to another. The author seems to omit 
nothing which would add new dimensions to an appreciation of Bos- 
ton. Typical chapters: Little Lanes and Hidden Homes, Streets of 
Sin, Unsung Battles, and Here Lies. (Beacon, 266 pp., $5.) 


Folk Arts and Crafts by Marguerite Ickis presents authentic folk 
crafts from thirty cultures and shows through commentary and more 
than 1000 illustrations how these crafts may be duplicated. The book 
is designed for handicrafters, and ought to be valuable for the ama- 
teur and professional artist in a home shop or a classroom. Crafts 
for the home (furniture, pottery, tiles, hex signs, etc.), for personal 
adornment (belts and buckles, shoes, and sandals, buttons and jewelry), 
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for playgrounds and entertainment, and for special occasions and 
holidays are included in this book of almost unlimited possibilities. 
(Association, 269 pp., $5.95.) 


An important paperback book, The Ballad of Tradition by Gor- 
don Hall Geroud, now makes available once more one of the best 
interpretations of the ballad, its nature, relations, characteristics, 
variations and music, along with a discerning discussion of American 
balladry. (Oxford, 311 pp., $2.95) 


roor Lost, Buried or Sunken Treasures, and its companion, Atlas 
of Treasure Maps, both by F. L. Coffman, is a guide for those who 
want to hunt for a portion of the vast wealth (valued at $274,000,- 
000,000) that awaits the ingenious or lucky hunter at some 3000 
specified locations. For those who prefer reading in a comfortable 
chair by a friendly hearth to gallivanting around the globe, both text 
and atlas will bring no end of vicarious thrills and the story of high 
adventures on sea and land. The author, who is president of Quest 
Associates, writes with verve and gusto of days long past and of the 
possibility for future adventure by those persons who have patience 
and persistence. (Nelson, 277 pp., $5 [text] and $10 [atlas}) 


The Frontier Mind by Arthur K. Moore is a cultural analysis 
of the Kentucky frontiersman giving new perspectives of the men who 
built the foundations for westward expansion. In this discerning 
volume, the author rides roughshod over many of the rather attractive 
theories—Turner’s thesis, the venerable myths, the child of nature 
concept—and produces what becomes a more persuasive and credible 
portrait of the frontiersman, his hardships, his limitations and his 
lack of refining influences. The author of this readable book is pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Kentucky. (University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 264 pp. $5) 


American Heritage for October (Vol. VIII, No. 6) contains an 
excellent article, “Heyday of the Floating Palace” by Leonard V. 
Huber, which introduces the era of the Mississippi River steam- 
boats. These majestic boats, their personnel, the hazards they en- 
countered and their achievement are dramatized in a vivid series of 
pictures and through energetic prose. 
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The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local types of architecture, 
— and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
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